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A NECESSITY IN EVERY 
GOOD PRINTING PLANT 


NOW REDUCED IN PRICE SO THAT EVERY OFFICE CAN 
AFFORD IT, IF ONLY FOR OCCASIONAL USE. 
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“Get Hot...“ 2) 








and See if I re, 


If you don’t believe Ideal Rollers can 
talk—put them on your presses and, on 
a hot summer’s day, listen to their un- 
interrupted run. Heat, humidity or win- 
ter’s cold fails to stop their cheerful 
voice of constant service. 


Ideal equipped pressrooms are always 
on schedule—a real talking point for 
your sales force. 


Ideal Typographic Rollers 


By a special patented process of Vul- 
canized Vegetable oils, Ideal Typo- 
graphic Rollers are made immune to 
temperature changes, regardless of the 
season, or type of press, used as duc- 
tors or distributors, they will not melt, 
swell or shrink under any speed. Ink 


pigments and cleaning fluids do not af- 
fect them and no aging or resetting is 
needed after first adjustments. Easily 
washed for color changes. 


Graphic Rollers 


Although designed for use in form posi- 
tion on presses equipped with Ideal 
Typographic Ductors and Distributors, 
Ideal Graphic Rollers will give relia- 
ble, satisfactory service in any position. 
They will not melt and have but a 
minimum of shrinkage. 

The Ideal Roller & Manufacturing 
Company maintains a very complete 
laboratory and will be pleased to co- 
operate with printers in working out 
any special roller or printing problems 
they may have. 





Our products are fully protected by United States Patents 





(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Rollers 
IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices and Plant No. 1 Plant No. 2, 22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
2512 W. 24th St., Chicago, IIl. Long Island City, New York 


Sole Selling Agents 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORP. 


Successors to The Ault & Wiborg Company—Philip Ruxton, Inc. 
The Queen City Printing Ink Company 
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FINDERS 


Finding treasure in your own back yard has no greater thrill than 
uncovering new sources of profit in your business. 

There’s buried treasure in the work that passes through your plant every 
day—a wealth of undiscovered profits deeply covered by wasteful methods 


and high operating costs. 


The C & P 14%” x 22” Craftsman Press with Automatic Feeder will 
dig up the treasure-trove in your run-of-the-hook work. By the ease and 
dispatch with which it handles a vast variety of work it cuts through costs 
and lays bare the gold of hidden profits. 


It feeds and prints successfully all kinds of stock from 13-pound 
bond to 10-ply cardboard. Its extra heavy impressional strength makes it 


a marvel in its mastery of stiff, stub- 
born stocks, giving time-saving ease 
and speed in turning out heavy 
covers, stiff cards and boards of all 
kinds. Even light embossing and die 
cutting are within the range of its 
economical production. 


Its accurate register and perfect 
ink distribution make this press ideal 
for fine halftone printing and exact- 
ing color work. On long runs it keeps 
going with practically no supervision 
except to keep the feeder full. It is 
a money-maker on short runs, too, 
because its adjustment from job to 
job is quick and easy. 

If you want to cut down your 
production costs and increase your 
profits, you need this press. Let us 
tell you more about it. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


C&P PRINTING PRESSES & PAPER CUTTERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U S.A. 
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C & P 18%"x 22” CRAFTSMAN WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER 








TeGraphiceArts Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the executives 
and craftsmen of these industries. 


43,000 copies distributed this month 
Publication Office, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 1560 
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IT CAN BE DONE 


Don't say it can't 

When it can be done. 

No matter how hard the work, 
The thing to do 

Is to see it through, 

Not idly to sit and shirk. 


The men that win 

In the race of life 

Are foes to fear and doubt; 
They toil with zeal 

For a high ideal, 


Grim failure they put to rout. 


Don't say it can't 

When it can be done. 
Whatever your task to-day, 
Stand up like a man; 

Say: “I know that I can.” 
Right effort will show the way. 





GRENVILLE KLEISER 

















Nice, France, February, 1930. 





























HowaRose Catalog is Meade 


By J. HORACE MCFARLAND, L.H.D. 
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J. Horace McFarland 


The rose catalog, as developed and pro. 
duced by the Mount Pleasant Press, Har. 
risburg, Pennsylvania, is a monument to 
the genius and painstaking care of Mr. J 
Horace McFarland. In this article the 
author gives our readers an inside glance 
into the many difficulties and perplexing 
problems encountered in the production 
of such catalogs. In no other case that 
we know of has such intimate production 
information ever been given to mere 
outsiders. Read it and profit by it. 
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HE editor of THE GRAPHIC ARTS 

Mon THuLy has asked me to tell the 
story of the making of a rose catalog 
under the somewhat peculiar condi- 
tions existing at the Mount Pleasant 
Press. 

It ought to be explained at the out- 
set that the ideals prevailing in the 
transactions of this concern include, as 
a primary consideration, what the cus- 
tomer wants or ought to want to ac- 
complish by the issuance of his catalog. 
If he merely wants pretty printed mat- 
ter, he doesn’t interest us. If he comes 
in with the story that he has now 
saved some money and can afford 
what he calls in a complimentary fash- 
ion “a McFarland catalog,” we look 
on him with a frigidaire expression, 
telling him that we are not interested 


in making ‘catalogs as expressions of . 


pride or extravagance, and that if he 


1) 


can afford a McFarland catalog it must 
be one, so far as we are concerned, 
that will sell for him the plants he 
wants sold, at prices which will make 
for him a decent profit and yet permit 
him to pay us the fifteen per cent we 
want above the cost of the work. 
That is, the catalog ideal here is 
thought of the customer's sales expe 
rience. We have long ago realized 
that a man does not sensibly and rea 
sonably buy one of our catalogs to 
admire as a piece of printing as it may 
be displayed in a glass case, although 
entirely too frequently he does get a 
catalog from us with the idea of com 
paring it with the catalogs of his com 
petitors, who are, so far as my expe’ 
rience of nearly a half-century goes, 
about the poorest critics that can be 
imagined. We want him to have the 
catalog so that it will please his cur 
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Sinclair ana Valentine 
Company 


Established 1890 


Manufacturers and Specialists 
in 


Letterpress and Lithographic 


INKS 


Our reputation has been established by 


Quality and Service 


ee 


HOME OFFICE: 
11-21 St. Clair Place 
New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Atlanta Chicago Dayton 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Los Angeles 
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tomers rather than his competitors, 
and bring in the shekels from these 
same customers or prospects of his 
own. 


Now with the ideals set out, let us 
consider the process. 


Our friend has a general collection 
of roses that are in commerce, but 
also, if he is wise, he has some new 
roses, or less usual roses, that he has 
propagated with forethought and 
wants to sell as a means not only of 
making a profit for himself but of es- 
tablishing himself as a rose merchant 
of dependability. We get him to talk 
about this situation and to tell us of 
his variety list. Not infrequently we 
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point out to him some bad holes ip 
that list, because with our own acces, 
sible information, accumulated oye 
many years of effort, we know a good 
bit about the roses of the world and 
are confided in to an astonishing de. 
gree by the producers of new roses jy 
order that we-may be able intelligently 
to look ahead for our customers, 
With the list settled as to th 
standard sarts, and with an idea from 
this customer, first, of what his own 
catalog plan is, and, second, of wha 
is average sale is, we can make, 
rough estirsate, informing him and 
ourselves as to the cost per unit. Thus, 
if a man’s average sale (as is the cage 
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Leaves from a McFarland Catalog 
These reproductions of roses in bloom were printed in four colors. giving all the shade 


gradations of the flowers. 
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Illustrating a few numbers of the ‘‘De Luxe”’ Line 


DELAYS DO NOT PAY PROFIT 
Start Selling STAUDER Christmas Cards NOW! 


Here is the fastest, easiest selling line ever offered—with a net PROFIT OF 
100% or more. Genuine ENGRAVED Xmas Card Box Assortments that 
sell on sight. Three boxes—each one different—two in which cards can be 
sold separately—with or without name inscription. A wide selection of attrac- 
tively finished cards that can’t be equaled. 


“DE LUXE” 12 Cards. Retail $2.00—a $3.50 value. Sample box............... $1.25 
“EXQUISITE” 18 Cards. Retail $1.00—a $2.50 value. Sample box............ -60 
“UNIQUE” 21 Cards. Retail $1.00—a $3.00 value. Sample box............... -60 


Send $2.00 NOW for 3 complete Assortments—or order individually at Sample 
Box Price. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER—cannot be sent C.O.D. 


STAUDER Genuine Steel En- 
graved Personalized Christmas 
Card Sample Book 


No Stock to carry—no Financing to 
worry about—a SURE 100% Profit— 
when you have this beautiful STAUDER 


Sample Book to show your customers. 


All you do is send $2.00 for this Un- 
usual Sample Book—so full of EVERYTHING people want in Quality 
Engraved Christmas Cards that it’s a cinch to make an extra $50.00 a week 
with little effort. Beautiful Cards by Master Artists—Colorful Papers— 
Sparkling Lined Envelopes—Appropriate Verses—in Cards, Folders and 
French Folds. Genuine Etchings—Parchments—and Novelties. 


Only $2.00 STARTS YOU OFF—Returned when your sales amount to $50.00 
—or if sample book is returned in ten days. You can’t afford to pass up this 
Opportunity for extra money—ACT NOW. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Established 1906 
4130 Belmont Avenue Address Dept. 121 Chicago, Illinois 
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with many seedsmen) is under three 
dollars, we do not find ourselves in- 
clined to make for him a catalog which 
will cost twenty-five cents or more in 
the mails. We want to make the crime 
fit the punishment, so to speak, and 
this also requires information from 
the customer as to what his list of 
names and prospects includes. If he 
has been sending out his catalogs to 
“dead ones” or to casual inquirers 
who do not buy, we ask for a check- 
ing of the situation. It seems like a 
real waste to produce the best thing 
we know how to produce for our cus- 
tomer and then have him send it to a 
prospect who inhabits the cemetery, 
or doesn’t inhabit anything. We want 
to know about his list of names; how 
he got it, how recently he has checked 
it against sales, and, in short, to be 
sure we are working with live possi- 
bilities. 

All this favorably settled, between 
us we can agree on what a catalog 
ought to cost per unit, and what it 
ought to produce per average sale. We 
are likely to know a little more than 
the average customer does about what 
his product costs to produce, because 
that is part of our necessary stock of 
information. 

But we are settled as to what roses 
he wants to sell. Then we want to 
know about the illustrations, because, 
if he is wise, he has concluded that 
color sells things, and we have per- 
suaded him before ever he gives us 
even a tentative order that accurate 
color, truthful color, is essential to 
satisfactory sales that make permanent 
customers. So when he tells us of his 
pet roses, the ones he wants to illus- 
trate in color, we next want to know 
about his prospective stock of those 


July 
particular roses. All too frequently he 
has too small a stock upon which tp 
make a color splash, and we must re. 
gretfully urge him not to offer thog 
roses in color until he has enough 
stock to back the inevitable demand 
that color, in our experience, almog 
invariably produces. 

But we find he has a leader, , 
good rose. It has not been photo 
graphed in such fashion as to make 
it the sort of leader for him that is 
essential. So we have him send y 
plants, and we grow these plants at 
Breeze Hill, the gardens that are 
tributary to the Mount Pleasant Press 
operation. The plants are cared for 
and watched. When they bloom they 
are not only watched, but the strategic 
moment is chosen for getting the best 
possible picture, either as the rose may 
have been cut from the plant or as it 
blooms in beauty on the plant. 

The photographic methods we use 
are the result of a generation's ex: 
perience. A good many years ago, 
when I started to do this sort of 
thing myself, I found that there was 
no practice of photography worth 
anything in producing horticultural 
copy for illustrations, either in color 
or black-and-white. The average man 


went to the average photographer 


whose experience was mainly in mak 
ing portraits, and without knowledge 
of what it was all about, and without 
apparatus suited to the situation, he 
made the best thing he knew how, 
and that was pretty poor. It was nec’ 
essary, therefore, to evolve methods, 
apparatus and a practice. The result 
of all this, incidentally, has been the 
accumulation of something over thirty: 


‘five thousand live outdoor negatives, 


and to add to it in recent years many 
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A nnouncement- 


For inventory reasons, we must dispose of a large stock of perfect 
job lots and sorted seconds by the first of August. 


In order to do this we are slashing our unusually low prices even 
lower. Orders will be filled just as soon as they are received. Re- 
member that the prices given below are in effect only up until 
August 1. Take advantage of this sale while the stock lasts. 


Wire or phone orders and inquiries at our expense 
Samples sent on request 


ENGLISH FINISH—30 Ib. basis and up—Sc lb. 

S. & S. C.—30 lb. basis and up—5 %c |b. 
FEATHERWEIGHT ENAMEL—37 to 50 Ib. basis—6c Ib. 
REGULAR ENAMEL—460 to 80 lb. basis—6'c Ib. 


REGULAR ENAMEL-—85 to 150 lb. basis—5'%c Ib. Colors 
add rc lb. 


No. 2 FOLDING ENAMEL—460 to 150 Ib. basis—7 4c |b. 
No. 1 FOLDING ENAMEL—460 to 150 lb. basis—9c Ib. 
C1S WHITE LITHO—50 lb. and up—5%c |b. 

C1S COLORED LITHO—50 lb. and up—5 %c lb. 
ENAMEL BLOTTING—10%c Ib. 

Special prices Colored E. F. and Colored S. & S.C. 
BLANKS—Post Card—Translucents. 

RAILROAD BOARD—Check and Memo Book Covers. 
TOUGH CHECK—White and Colored Box Board. 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. CHICAGO 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE, Inc. 


423 West Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone: Superior 7252 F. W. Beattie, Manager 
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thousands of “color notes.” These are 
actual records made from the flowers 
themselves by skilled artists, usually 
right in the garden, so that the fullest 
freshness of the rose may be quickly 
transferred to paper. 

Just here somebody comes in to 
tell me about the autochrome process 
and the other schemes for doing what 
is implied in a modern, economical, 
and satisfactory fashion. It happens 
that all of these schemes have been 
followed, and that every new scheme 
is followed, to see whether it will do 
the trick. Almost invariably it is found 
that the man who has produced one 
incidental success thinks he has made 
a new discovery, and he shoots him- 
self off about it, promising continual 
successes. I have in mind one process 
which a largely circulated magazine 
is now using, the photographic artist 
in question collecting heavily as he 
goes along, but under no conditions 
that I have yet seen producing a re- 
sult that we would be willing to offer 
to a customer as the best practicable 
sales record for putting his rose into 
commerce. 

So while we do make black-and- 
white photographs of which we are 
not ashamed, we also make, in the 
field, color records (not infrequently 
repeated many times, as the rose in 
question assumes its various aspects) 
that give us a permanent showing of 
how that hose hzs looked at its best. 

After this photographic observation 
has produced results, there comes into 
view the necessity for “copy.” Not 
infrequently, I am sorry to say, the 
customer cannot tell the story attrac- 
tively, or he may desire to tell it 


with a pair of shears and a competi: . 


tor’s catalog as his source of informa: 
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tion. We object, and if we can get 
him to talk about his rose, we put 
his talk into the kind of language 
that we know will truthfully aig jy 
producing sales. 

If he cannot help us thus far, we 
will regretfully undertake to write jt 
for him, advising him at the time that 
we are not transferring his individy 
ality as we should do. Yet sometimes 
we can write him into the story. 

Thus there is copy and there is j} 
lustration in sight. After that come 
the engraving, which is conventional, 
plus much care and repeated com 
parisons with the color records, and 
even with the flowers themselves, prior 
to the actual printing. Frequently the 
pressman himself has seen the rose in 
bloom, and we want him to see it, 
Always the thought of accuracy as 
well as attractiveness is kept in mind. 








Posters 14x22 on heavy card- 
board $7.50 per Hd., 25% 
discount. 


Send for folder. All sports 


are winners. 


General PosterService( 
509 So.Franklin Street Chicago, LIL 
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Vertifile Your Cuts 


File or Find Any Cut in a Few Seconds 
Vertical System of Filing 


Minimizes the warpage of your half- 
tones, electrotypes, woodcuts and 
zincs by allowing for an air space 
around the cuts. 


Protects Them from Scratching 
Dust, dirt and corrosion. 
Fire resisting. 

Saves Space 


By the elimination of runs and slides. 
This amounts to a saving of about 4% 
to 14 over the flat drawer systems. 


Modern Equipment 


Made of steel. Well finished, yet 
built for hard enduring service. 
fine piece of office or shop equipment. 


Sectional Bookcase Plan 


No erection necessary. Set them in 
place—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 sections high. 
Add sections as you need them. 


Color Signal Device 


On each container shows available 
space. This means maximum capacity 
utilized. Index tabs included. 


Less in cost than a good cut lost. 








Begin now and add sections as you need 
them. There is no limit to the capacity. 
One single section holds 18 square feet. 





This stack of Vertifile sections holds 90 Will take any size, from the smallest, 
squate feet of mounted cuts. Occupies l/4, inch, to the 12x18 inch cut. Simple 
but 14x18 inches floor space. system. 


Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co. 


325 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHROP ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT Co., 325 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 
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&dition CBo ok Binding 


As Explained to the Editor 






By ADOLPH TROST 























Adolph Trost 








ooCill 1. 


Long ago we decided to run an article in 
The Graphic Arts Monthly giving def.- 
nite information regarding every step 
necessary in the production of an edition 
of books, as they are known among book. 
lovers. Through a friend we were intro- 
duced to Adolph Trost of the White 
Book House, Chicago, and from him we 
obtained the information on which this 
article is built. Mr. Trost is one of the 
best known binders in Chicago. He is 
general superintendent of the White 
Book House, one of the few plants in the 
country devoted entirely to book making. 
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OLDING is the first and most im- 

portant process in making a book; 
if the folding is defective the whole 
book is spoiled. The sheets are usually 
printed so as to fold in sections of 
sixteen or thirty-two pages, with sig- 
nature figures, as 1, 2, 3, or alphabet 
letters, as A. B. C., printed at the bot- 
tom of the first page of each section 
for the guidance of the binder in plac- 
ing the signatures in regular order for 
gathering the book. For the cheaper 
kinds of books, thirty-two page sig- 
natures are used; in the best grade of 
books, sixteen-page signatures. When 
a book is printed on heavy enameled 
stock sewing through a thirty-two- 
page signature is not advisable. 


Usually two or four sections are 
printed on one sheet. One girl can 


=>. 


fold by hand from 3,500 to 4,000 sec- 
tions of sixteen pages a day. With 
modern machines the range is from 
17,000 to 48,000 according to the 
make of the machine and whether it 
is equipped with an automatic feeder 
or not. There are several styles of 
machines in general use. The double - 
sixteen machine folds one signature of 
thirty-two pages or two of sixteen 
pages each while the quad machine 
folds four signatures of sixteen pages 
or two of thirty-two pages. These are 
the machines most commonly used for 
edition binding work. The quad ma 
chine equipped with an automatic 
folder will fold 48,000 sections a day, 
or as much as twelve girls can fold by 


hand. 
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Market Your Machinery 
in Canada 


Through Canada’s Largest Dealer in Printers’, Bookbinders’, Lith- 
ographers’ and Paper Box Makers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


We now represent the best of American Made Products. 


Our branches and sales forces cover every part of the Dominion. 


If your products are worth while handling, we 
shall be very glad to represent you. Write us. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
Montreal Winnipeg Halifax Regina 
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Joerndt’s Nu-Way 
Type Cabinet 


Giant Monotype Storage 
18-24-30-36-42-48-60-72 Point 
All in One Steel Cabinet 


25x48” with 90x28” long 
channels for each size. Chan- i 
nels are all chromium plated 

and cabinet lacquered olive 
green or pearl gray. Chan- 
nels are all labeled and 
equipped with signal device. 


Complete $485 
Manufactured and for Sale by 


Western Pipe & Steel Co. 


608 South Dearbern Street 
CHICAGO 
Agents Wanted 
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In binderies where large editions of 
books are done, it would be almost im- 
possible to keep the different sections 
from getting mixed, unless they were 
put into compact bundles and tied up 
until the complete book is folded. 
This is accomplished by putting a 
quantity of each section into hydraulic 
or screw presses, with a board at the 
top and bottom of the bundle; the 
bundle is held together with a strong 
cord. The bundles are then marked 
with name and signature and piled up 
until wanted for gathering into books. 

If the book has plates printed seja- 
rately from the text, they have to be 
inserted before the book can be gath- 
ered. Plating is done by girls, 3,000 
being a day’s work for an experienced 
hand. There is also a machine doing 
this work at the rate of 2,400 to 
3,000 an hour, but does not tip inside 
of a folded section. 


End sheets are tipped to the outer 
section. These sections are known as 
title and ends. These end sheets are 
tipped into all bound books by hand 
or automatic tipping machines. 

Gathering comes next. The sections 
are laid out in separate piles in con- 
secutive order and one signature 
taken from each pile, making a com- 
plete book. From 30,000 to 45,000 
sections is a day's work. Automatic 
gathering machines are also used. 


After gathering, the book is 
smashed to make it solid. This is 
done by passing it through a power- 
ful press, called a smashing machine. 

From the smashing machine it goes 
to the collator, by whom it is exam- 
ined to see if any signature is mis- 
placed or left out. It then goes to 
the modern sewing machine. This is 
one of the most valuable labor-saving 
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machines for the binder ever invented 
as it almost, if not entirely, super: 
sedes hand sewing on what is called 
edition work. This machine will sew 
from 15,000 to 18,000 signatures g 
day and do it better than it can he 


done by hand. Each signature jg 
sewed independently and with from 
two to five stitches, so that if one 
breaks the signature is held fast by 
the others. In hand sewing the thread 
goes through the whole length of the 
signature, and if by chance it js 
broken, the book is ruined so far as 
the sewing is concerned. In addition, 
the machine does more work in the 
same time than five or six girls sew 
ing by hand. The “oversewing” ma 
chine sews through the sides of the 
binding edge of the section instead «f 
through the fold. Books thus sewed 
are strong and durable and are in de- 
mand by private and public libraries, 


After sewing, the books are pre: 
pared for trimming by “jogging up” 
in bunches of the proper thickness for 
the cutting machine. If the work is 
large or the paper highly sized and 
slippery, a light coating of glue is 
applie: to the center of the back to 
keep the signatures in place. 

Book Back GLuinc—There is 


probably no operation in the binding . 


of books that means as much to the 
permanency of the bound volume as 
the gluing-up of the backs. 


In nearly all edition houses where 
large numbers of %ooks are bound, 
the books are sewn, trimmed and 
then glued up by hand. This opera 
tion until recently has remained the 
sole survivor of hand work because 
it has always been regarded as im 
practicable to do this with a machine. 
The exacting requirement of keeping 
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Equip Your Plant With the Best! 
& For Job Shops 4 
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LULL A “WE 34” Seybold Hand Clamp Power Cutter 


— 


Descriptive Circu- 
lars will be sent 
on request 


Wright Single 
Spindle Paper 
Drill 


“WE Wright Foot Power 
Round Corner 
Cutter 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. | 


Western Sales Agents 
112 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Iil. 
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glue off the trimmed edges and sides 
is probably the most difficult of ac- 
complishment. In hand work, rub- 
bing the glue brush from the center 
and away from the edges, when care- 
fully done, produces the desired re- 
sults. This operation when per- 
formed by hand entails the jogging 
of the trimmed books, piling them on 
the edge of the bench, applying an 
abundance of glue and rubbing it in 
between the sections. The books are 
then separated with the backs out 
and left to dry for the next opera- 
tion, which is rounding and backing. 

On the ordinary run of books it is 
a common practice to have one man 
glue up for each rounding and back- 
iag machine. To keep pace with the 
machine requires dexterity and a 
strong right arm. 


It is generally recognized that no 
operation in bookbinding is as vital 
to a well-bound book as this, because 
unless the glue is rubbed in between 
the sections the book when opened 
will show breaks. 

The erroneous impression prevails 
in some establishments that gluing up 
need not do more than to hold the 
books together for backing, as the 
subsequent gluing during the back 
lining operation supplies the defic- 
iency. The fact remains that no glue 
can find its way between the sections 
after the books are backed because 
the sections have been spread in the 
backing. Surface glue, no matter how 
flexible, will in time become hard. 
Hence, it is the aim of good book- 
binders to apply as little glue as pos- 
sible to the surface of the back. 


After the edges are trimmed, the 
book is rounded and backed. In this 


process, too, great improvement has 


been made. Originally this work was 
done by hand with a hammer, the 
rounding being accomplished by 
striking one side of the back as the 
book laid flat, and then the other 
forming it at the same time by the 
hand to give the back the convex and 
the front the concave form. 


Back lining and head banding are 
machine operations in most binderies 
although good work of this kind i 
still being done by hand by skilled 
forwarders. The back of the book js 
first glued and a super applied; in 
cheap bindings this is as far as the 
operation goes; on better bindings, 
however, where strength is a require. 
ment, the first super is lined with 
paper, followed by another super and 
another paper lining. The head 
bands are applied for show rather 
than for strength. They are small 
bands of silk or cotton fixed to the 
two inside extremities of the back of 
the book. On finely bound books the 
head bands are sometimes sewed in 
stitch by stitch, and of the same color 
as the cover. 

The book is then ready for the 
cover, which is put on by pasting the 
first and last leaf, drawing the cover 
on, and putting it in press between 
boards whose edges are bound with 
a brass band, the rim projecting above 
the surface of the board. This rim 
presses the cloth between the covers 
and the back of the book, making a 
hinge upon which the cover opens. 
Two men can paste and press ‘fteen 
hundred to two thousand books a day. 
A machine with the same help will do 
the work at the rate of four thousand 
a day. This process is termed “cas 
ing-in.” 
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Save Time in Lock-up, 
Register and Make-ready 


Every commercial printing plant can profitably use this 

thoroughly practical base—it makes a solid foundation for 

your electrotypes—no spring; saves furniture and cost of 
mounting, reduces make-ready; soon pays for itself. 


The PITT 


Self-Contained 
Tacking Base 


for mounting and 
printing electrotypes 


Style 70 


Steel Frame with Diagonal 
Ribs interlocking with each 
cortact and frame—guaran- 
Patented teed not to warp or crack. 





Another Time- and Trouble-Saver 
Uprightgrain Sectional Printing Base 
In convenient sizes to meet the printer’s needs, these sectional bases are made 
of end-grain hard maple encased in seamless steel tubing—accurately to the 


point system. Electros can be mounted, tacked on, or used with positive, non- 
slisping register locks. No better bases made notwithstanding low price. 


Write for full particulars of our bases. Let us demon- 
strate how they are saving money for printers everywhere. 





ww. P | T Tyne 


Bath, NY. 














































CoverRING—The making of the 
book cover is a distinct branch in 
binding edition work. The pasteboard 
formerly was cut by hand shears, one 
piece at a time. It is now done by 
rotary shears, cutting from six to ten 
pieces as fast as the sheets of board 
can be fed to the machine. 


The cloth for the cover is cut to 
proper size, glued by hand, the boards 
laid on by gage, and the edges turned 
in with a folder. A man expert at the 
work can make from six to eight hun- 
dred covers a day. A machine turns 
out from three thousand to forty-five 
hundred a day. This machine is auto- 
matic in its operation, gluing the cloth, 
laying on the boards, turning in the 
edges, and delivering a more perfect 
cover than can be made by hand. 
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LIBRARY OR Jos Book FInisHing— 
When lettering and filleting on. the 
backs of books are performed by 
hand, it requires considerable kil] 
It is done in about the same way that 
it has been done for one hundred 
years or more. The type is set in ad. 
vance; the book backs prepared with 
size, gold leaf is laid on, the position 
of the type marked with thread, type 
placed in a palette, heated, an impres 
sion made on the rounded back, and 
the gold leaf rubbed off. 

It is evident that to do straight let. 
tering or filleting on a convex back 
requires a straight eye and a steady, 
experienced hand, or irregular, un- 
evenly spaced, and skid lines will re- 
sult. None but the experienced fin- 
ishers can be trusted with this opera- 





Samples of Edition Bindings 


Red Cloth with Blind Stamping 
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QLD label-making 
methods cannot com- 
pete with this mod- 
ern system of special 
label-making ma- 
chinery, specialist- 
workmen and enor- 
mous sales which 
makes for produc- 
tion at “below cost” 
figures. 













Turn this situation to 
your own profit; 25% 
discount from a low 
wholesale list. Upwards 
of 500 printers — large 
and small—use this 
Ever Ready Label Serv- 
ice with profit to them- 
selves and super-satis- 
faction to customers, 
The modern way to em- 
ploy Specialists, to save 
time and to add profits. 


USE THE COUPON 
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5,000 & $320 


THIS IS ACTUAL SIZE. 
WE WILL PRINT YOUR OWN 
COPY OR ARRANGEMENT 

IN RED OR BLUE INK 


§,000 tasers 60C. 


ACT 


like Spielberg. Make 
them label-minded. You 
buy this $3.00 label for 
your own use at our 
factory cost of 


$1.50 for 5000 


Then we'll equip you 
with a complete speci- 
men outfit that will sell 
‘em plenty. 





PER M 
tt ROLL FORM 





Remember 


Ever Ready 
Roll Labels or Fiat 


Labels 


Every Kind for 

Every Need in 

Any Size, Any 
Quantity 









We want all printshops 
and printing salesmen 
to have the Ever Ready 
Label Book, It is more 
than a Catalog; more 
than an exhibit; more 
than 82 pages of speci- 
men labels—it is a sales- 
man. It will prove that 
customers buy labels 
when they see attrac- 
tive examples. You will 
be amazed at the ease 
with which orders come, 


How Can We Do It For So Much Less— 


—LET OTHERS GUESS 


SPIELBERG 
PRINTING SERVICE 


161 St. Nicholas Ave., N.Y. . 
N. W. Cor. 118th St. 
PHONE: MONUMENT 1310 





5M LABELS this size $3.00 f. o. b. factory 





Our name does not ap- 
pear, nor do prices (ex- 
cept for one “Price 
Leader”). It is your 
business; you fix the 
margin of profit. We do 
not sell your customers. 
This label business, on 
a “new department” 
basis, employs—in some 
shops — the entire time 
of one salesman. 





EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION, 
253-259 West I7th Street, New York City. 


Here’s my $1.50. I want 5000 labels and that book because I want more label business. 


Name. 





Address. 





City and State. 





G. A. M.—July 
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tion. Crooked or uneven spacing is 
unsightly. Too much depends upon 
the human element and the skill of 
the finisher. The certainty and quality 
of the machine is entirely absent in 
hand finishing. 

In machine work, the books, instead 
of being cased in as when they are 
finished by hand, are inserted loose in 
the cover. In this position they ar- 
rive on the finishing bench. The type 
for the title is set, one line at a time, 
in a small brass palette. Spacers on 
each side are unnecessary, as the line 
of type centers itself in the palette 
and is held firmly. When all the lines 
have been set, they are placed in the 
chase holder with a double line fillet 
on top and bottom of the title. These 
line fillets are the width of the back 
and fit into the chase without spac- 
ing. The wooden handle of the chase 
receives a few turns, and the title is 
locked and centered. There is no 
danger of the type falling out. The 
chase is then placed on an electric 
heater and the book and cover passed 
along to the machine. 


Two persons setting the type ought 
to keep one person busy at the ma- 
chine. If gold leaf is used and sizing 
necessary, this should be done in ad- 
vance. If roll leaf is used, sizing in 
most cases is unnecessary. 


The cover is placed flat in the ma- 
chine on a plate or filler the width of 
the back between the boards. The 
plates or fillers vary in width so that 
the proper width for the back can be 
placed in the center of the bed of the 
machine. The guide is brought in 
position so that the title will be 
stamped in the proper position on the 
back. On the back guide are two flat 
springs which hold the cover flat. 


_July 

The chase is taken off the electric 
heater, placed in the machine, ang 
centers itself in the head. The fof 
leaf is then pulled over onto the 
cover, and with a pull on the hand 
lever of the machine the whole title ig 
completed. The gold leaf is then 
rubbed off, and if another impression 
is deemed necessary, the roll leaf is 
pulled out again and another imprey 
sion is made. If a brilliant luster is 
desired, another impression without 
the roll leaf is made. 


If desired, blank impression can be 
done on coarse covering material 
without the roll leaf, and subsequent. 
ly another impression with the rol] 
leaf completes the operation. 

Side titles can be set in chases and 
the operation performed ‘in the same 
way, excepting that the filler for the 
back space is eliminated. 

This method speeds up production 
materially. The skill so necessary in 
hand finishing has been transferred 
to the machine which is always accu 
rate and reliable. It produces positive, 
straight, solid impressions, something 
not always obtained in hand finishing 
except by the most expert artisan. 


Stamping the cover is a trade in 
itself. It requires long experience and 
skill to make an expert. There are 
several branches in this trade, such as 
blank or blind stamping, stamping 
with ink (or a colored leaf made to 
take the place of ink), and stamping 
with gold. Laying gold preparatory 
to stamping is done by girls. This is 
such a delicate operation that it re 
quires long experience. Imitation gold 
in rolls is applied by stamping or em 
bossing presses. The die or stamp is 
held in the head of the press by 


clamps and the cover is placed on the 
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No Hotel in the World offers 
Such Varied Attractions as the 


AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
“The Great Hotel that Seems Like Home” 


ONTINUOUS program of outdoor and indoor diversion. 

27-acre park, playgrounds, open air plunges, tennis courts, 
18-hole miniature golf course, archery and fencing, flowered 
pergola walks, cactus gardens, ping pong tables, all-talking mo- 
tion picture theatre, world-famous Cocoanut Grove for dancing 
parties, riding, hunting, and all sports. Beautiful redecorated 
lobby. 35 smart shops. 


Ambassador convention auditorium seats 7000. Guests have 
privilege of championship 18-hole Rancho Golf Club. 


OUTSIDE ROOMS with BATH as low as $5) per day 
Write for Chef’s Booklet of California Recipes and Information 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 
THE AMBASSADOR, NEW YORK 
THE AMBASSADOR, PALM BEACH 
THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 
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DU-PLEX- 


JVhe modern 
and efficient 
mailing method 
(ale fad af UO A 
catalog andletfer 


Over 10,000 
of the countrys 
leading business 
Arouses use 
| DUPLEX 
ee WAU AAO) Ley 
wt Aix 
For sale by 
Paper 
Merchants 
and 


Printers 
--—(@@ — - - 
rite forname 
of nearest Distributor 


DUPLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION 


3026 FRANKLIN BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL 
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platen or bed of the press which is 
raised up to the stamp by a “toggle 
joint” operated with a “cam.” 

Since covers began to be orna 
mented with ink, attachments haye 
been added to the presses for inking 
the stamps. There have also been 
invented powerful printing presses 
made for stamping covers in ink. The 
process is the same as on common 
printing presses. 


The dies used for stamping covers 
are cut on hardened brass and are 
capable of standing an immense preg. 
sure. They are glued or screwed to 
iron plates, according to the number 
of books to be stamped. The head of 
the press to which the plates are 
clamped is heated by gas or electricity, 

Edge-gilding is another distinct 
branch of the trade and is generally 
done before books are rounded and 
backed. The books are clamped, after 
trimming, between the jaws of power: 
ful screw presses and the edges 
scraped to make them perfectly 
smooth. They are then colored with 
a mixture of red chalk or black lead, 
applied with a sponge, to give the 
gold a dark color. A size made of the 
whites of eggs is then applied with a 
brush and the gold leaf floated on; 
when dry it is burnished with an 
agate or bloodstone tool. 


Edge-marbling is another branch. 
A shallow trough is filled with a solv 
tion of gum hog or gum tragacanth 
of the consistency of thick cream. 
Each color, which must be ground 
very fine, is mixed in water and ox 
gall and sprinkled separately over the 
surface of the gum with brushes. The 
ox-gall prevents the colors from mix 
ing together on the solution, every 
drop being distinct. If three or more 
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colors are used, the first one contain- 
ing a little gall, the second more than 
the first, and the third more than the 
second, each color will make a place 
for itself by crowding the others into 
a narrower space. The books are held 
frmly in a clamp, and as the edges 
are dipped into the solution they take’ 
up the colors from the surface. 


Book cloths, from, their appearance 
and manufacture, fall into two natural 
divisions, the first being the so-called 
“solid colors,” in which the threads 
of the cloth are not easily distinguish- 
able. This division contains two 
grades of cloth, generally known as 
common colors and extra colors. The 
standard width of all book cloth is 
thirty-eight inches. The comraons and 
extras are sold by the roll; thirty- 
eight yards is the standard length to 
the roll of these fabrics. 


The second division consists of the 
so-called “linens” and “buckrams,” in 
which the thread is seen and forms a 
large part of its picturesque effect. 

The first of the “common colors” 
to be used was the black cloth, but 
they are now made in many colors, 
though chiefly in simple, pronounced 
shades, such as browns, bltes, greens 
and reds. These cloths have been 
dyed and sized with a stiffening prep- 
aration. They are the best of the solid 
colors and are used in various pat- 
terns, which are embossed on the sur- 
face during the process of manufac- 
ture. 

The ordinary patterns which are in 
the greatest use are designated in the 
trade by letters. Perhaps the most 
familiar is the “T’’ pattern, straight 
parallel ridges or striations, about 
forty to the inch, running across the 
cloth from selvage to selvage. When 












Quicker, Better 


PROOFS =": 


re | OVER- 
Vandercook ‘i: 
Modern printers acclaim the Vandercook Over- 

Feed the most revolutionary Proof Press 

known. It provides production-press methods, 

accuracy and register. Grippers operate auto- 

matically. Proofs are immaculate. Large pro- 

duction permits a very moderate price. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
906 N. Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago, IIlinols 
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data. 


No. 320—Size 20 x 24% 
No. 325—Size 25 x 30 








Instant-Locking 
... and It Lifts! 





Throw away your string! Rouse Page Frames 
ninimize work-uns, simplify justification, 
save time and money! Write for description 
md new low prices. 


H. B. Rouse & Company 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 
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properly used, these ribs run from top bound in “T” pattern is frequently 
to bottom of a book cover. For this somewhat higher than the same book 
reason it is not economical to use the bound in another pattern of the same 
“T™ pattern if the height of the cover cloth. 

is not a multiple of the width of the A similar design is the “S” or silk 
cloth, as it results in a waste. This pattern, made up of finer lines ryp, 
explains why the cost of the book ning diagonally across the cloth, giy. 














Book Cloth Patterns 





S (Silk) H , LG 





V (Vellum) BA ‘ + C 


P and LG are leather effects. BA linen weave effect. V (Vellum) is finished 
by calendering—not embossed. 
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ing the surface a sheen somewhat re- 
sembling silk. Also in common use 
are a group of patterns composed of 
small irregular dots or points, the 
fnest of which is known as the “C” 
pattern; the “J” is a coarse pattern of 
similar design; the ““L” is still coarser, 
it has somewhat the appearance of the 
coarse grain of morocco leather. The 
pattern known as “H” is a simple dia- 
mond made by intersecting diagonal 
lines similar to the ribs of the “T” 
pattern. Other patterns in less com- 
mon use are those resembling morocco 
leather, pigskin, and in fancy designs. 

Following the increased use of the 
common cloths, attention was given to 
the artistic effects which might be ob- 
tained by using colored inks and gold 
on lettering and design, and also to 
the effect obtained by pressure of hot 
binders’ dies or stamps upon covers 
made with embossed cloths. This 
process is known in binding as 
“blanking” or “blind” stamping. 

With these advances in the art of 
cover decoration came the demand for 
more delicate tints and richer shades 
of the colors, and as a result finer 
colors than could be produced in the 
common cloths were introduced to 
meet this demand; these fabrics were 
called the “extra” cloths. They have 
a solid, smooth surface, more “body,” 
and are in every way firmer and bet- 
ter fabrics and more costly, all of the 
shades costing about twenty per cent 
more than the common cloths. 


Extra cleths are used largely on 
the better class of bindings, such as 
the popular fiction, holiday books, 
scientific books, books of reference, 
and whenever fine coloring or a better 
appearance is desired. These cloths 
are chiefly used in the plain fabric, 





which is known as “vellum,” and in 
the “T,” “S’ and “BA” patterns. 
The trained eye easily recognizes the 
extra cloth from the common cloth 
by the appearance of the surface, but 
any one may readily distinguish them 
by the appearance of the back, which 
in the extra cloths is not colored. 

Of the second division of cloths, in 
which the appearance of the threads 
becomes a part of the effect, there 
are first the “linen” cloths. The name 
“linen” applied to this group is really 
a misnomer, for many laymen are led 
to think that such cloths have flax as 
a foundation and are therefore genu- 
ine linens. This is not so, for there is 
but one genuine linen book cloth to 
be had; that is a coarse, irregularly 
woven cloth, dyed in dull colors. 


WELDON’S ONE UNIT 
QUOIN CHASE 


for patent base, as the quoins take up no 
room. The chase for the printer that is 
press limited, as this chase allows you 
twenty and more square inches of type 


space than the present chase. A safe lock 
up is assured, as the quoins won’t come 
loose and they can’t come out. Sold on 
its merit. Ten-day free trial. For prices 
and illustrated folder write 


C. F. WELDON, Inventor 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





New Jiffy Stay-Put 
JOB PRESS GUIDE 


12 Points 
High 










Instant 
Adjusting 
Sliding Lock. Kluge. 
Miller or Hand Feed 

$3.25 Dozen 


Pleasantville, N. J. 


$1.75 Y% Dozen 
Cc. L. WELSH, 

















Another “lWoeld’s Geeatest” 


—Right in Our Own Front Yard 






This Story by an OLD TIME PRINTER Doing a 
Stunt as a Reporter 


TREMENDOUS individual busi- 

ness, having already earned the 
title, has grown up right under our 
eyes~and in an auxiliary field that 
scarcely existed a generation ago. Few 
would recognize this youngster, after 
ten years under the present manage- 
ment. 


Believe it or not!— 


This business is not only the largest 
of its kind, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, but it is actually big enough to 
stand up among other large businesses 
and throw out its chest. 


And believe this or not!— 


In the short span of its present 
life, the annual business of this firm 
has increased 35 times, or 3500 per 
cent. 


And much of this volume had to 
be sold in the face of a natural sales 
resistance—and tradition—for the 
trade was slowly appreciative of this 
new service. Another difficulty was 
the distance of this plant from the 
then printing center. The latter was 
overcome by a small fleet of trucks, 
which has grown to eight delivery 
cars and fourteen passenger cars. 


Having reached its present point of 
service and volume, it is natural that 
its momentum should carry it on, un- 
der the present direction. 


But to begin with, some man had 
to start such a business and develop it 
to its present magnitude. 

The man is Graves Whitmire, 

The firm is the M & L Typesetting 
& Electrotyping Co., Chicago. 


Associated with Mr. Whitmire, 
from the beginning, were four stal- 
warts who are still the mainstays of 
the organization: Joe Ciskoski, known 
to everyone who buys composition; 
Max J. Capelle, assistant general man- 
ager; John F. Holtman, in charge of 
the fine ad department, and Matt P. 
Lauer, general foreman. 

I knew Graves Whitmire many 
years ago, when he was a monotype 
keyboard operator—and a_ mighty 
good one, by the way. He worked 
then with the same intensity and the 
same vital energy that must have 
been required to build his present 
business. 

I was invited—just as everyone is 
invited—to visit this plant. I walk 
through. I hear familiar sounds—the 
rat tat of monotype casters, the buzz 
of keyboards, and dropping linotype 
matrices, a constant hum of industry. 

The number of casters is always a 
fair indication of the size of a trade 
plant. There are twenty here, peg’ 
ging away at top speed on com poctition 
and in making the thousand items of 
miscellaneous material that go into 
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display and makeup. These machines 
must be on an endurance test them- 
selves, for I am told they never stop. 

Now, “twenty,” as applied to ma- 
chines generally, may not seem such 
a large number, but with a full com- 
plement of keyboards and slug casting 
machines it is a lot. It is more, I am 
told, than there are in any other com- 
mercial plant. Only the battery in the 
Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington exceeds those in M & L. There 
are also the largest number of lino- 
type matrices of any like plant. 

Three hundred employes in all de- 
partments of an organization may not 
seem sO many, compared with great 
industries. 


One million dollars a year of busi- 
ness may not seem so great. 

But twenty casters, 300 employes 
and $1,000,000—just to set type and 
make material for printers—with no 
printine included—well, I'll say that 
means a lot of type. 


But size alone is not enough to ex- 
plain the present success of this firm 
and its prospective greater growth. 
There must also be system. 


The plant is divided into three de- 
partments: For catalog work, fine 
composition, and beokwork. All of 
them equipped with every device that 
money can buy or ingenuity invent. 

The fine composition department 
has provided for printers a part of 
their composing room they could not 
afford to equip for themselves—art 
and typography layout men, highly 
trained compositors, and what is said 
to be the most diversified assortment 
of type and material—both machine 
cast and foundry—that any commer- 
cial plant has to offer. With a grow- 
ing demand for better typography, 





this department must have had a 
strong influence upon the increased 
use of trade plants generally. It must 
have been an important factor in the 
somewhat startling growth of this 
particular firm. 


One cannot observe the workings 
of this remarkable institution without 
returning to the fact that some one 
man, with a genius for direction, for 
business, for sensing and. creating 
public demand—that he and his asso- 
ciates must have lI-st a lot of sleep. 
They say they have. But who 
wouldn't, to build a business like this 
one—in ten years. 


Trade typesetting plants, with their 
present tremendous total of business, 
are even yet in.their infancy. They 
will continue to grow until their nat- 
ural and obvious goal is reached— 
the practical elimination of the indi- 
vidual composing room. And _ the 
printer and the industry as a whole 
will realize still greater profit, more 
than the trade plant will. It is logical 
to expect that such firms as M & L 
will continue to lead this movement. 

This subject is too large, the 
M & L plant is too big, to go into 
detail on one printed page—it would 
require a book. Accept the standing 
invitation and visit the plant your- 
self. You may not want to write 
about it, unless you are ambitious like 
I was. But I <m sure you will be sur- 
prised to know its true size, its 
smoothness of operation—twenty-four 
hours a day. 


I believe you will be impressed by 
the air of success that pervades this 
institution, and rzarvel that the things 
that have been achieved occupied 
only ten years—just as I was im- 
pressed—and as I raarveled. 





UITE often in the course of 
many years devoted to the pro- 
duction of printing I have found that 
after a job has been running for a 
more or less lengthy period the heft 
of the impression changed. I could 
not account for it, for I knew that the 
press had not stopped, nor had either 
makeready or form been tampered 
with. Nevertheless, in some cases the 
impression would become so heavy that 
the sheets would actually appear to be 
embossed, especially near the edges and 
on wood-base cuts; while in other in- 
stances the impression would be so 
light that really good work was im- 
possible. 


It was noticed, too, that as impres- 
sion increased the rollers were bearing 
too heavily on the form, and wood- 
base cuts were especially affected. On 
the other hand, we would find that 
there was not enough roller pressure 
on the form when impression became 
noticeably light. 


We could readily correct the unto- 
ward conditions in either event, to be 
sure; but to do so called for the expen- 
diture of considerable costly time for 
which we could make no charge. Be- 
sides, our estimated time for, the press- 
work would be much greater than 
figured. The extra time was for the 
necessary changes. If impression per- 
ceptibly increases, we must remove 
from the cylinder packing as many as 
one to three sheets of fifty-pound 
makeready stock. Measuring from the 


Humidity Conticedl 
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steel cylinder itself from and including 
the pressboard through packing, over. 
lay, and drawsheet we find that the 
total thickness is sufficient to allow an 
expansion of from three and one-half 
to ten and one-half thousandths of an 
inch. A sheet of fifty-pound MLF. such 
as is commonly used for packing, is 
about three and one-half thousandths 
of an inch in thickness. Let us assume 
that a plant in Chicago is not humidi- 
fied; that the cuts in a job were made 
typehigh; that the form was locked up 
while humidity was very low; that the 
makeready was finished and the rollers 
set during the continuance of low 
percentage of relative humidity. It 
looked as though that job which the 
boss said he took at a low price and 
on which he wanted record time, 
would run through in fine shape. A 
rather stiff breeze was blowing from 
the northwest, which is usually a dry 
direction. The run was started, and 
about three thousand were finished at 
quitting time. During the night the 
wind veered around to the northeast 
and the weather became cloudy and 
somewhat foggy, with a consequent 
rise in humidity. When the press was 
started next morning some difficulty 
was experienced. After running a few 
sheets the impression seemed to be 
quite heavy and the press was stopped 
while a couple of sheets were removed 
from the packing. When again started, 
it was seen that the rollers were set 
too firmly on form and plate; resetting 
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KORECTAIRE 


“It isn’t the Heat”’ 
~ ‘It’s the Humidity” 








\ “Korectaire” was designed to 
regulate the humidity automat- 
ically in Printing and Litho- 
graphing Plants. Plants 
equipped with this device have 
an even relative humidity the year round, thereby pre- 
venting the stretching, curling and shrinking of paper 
stock. Printers’ rollers last longer under these conditions, 
static electricity is conspicuous by its absence. 


Although _ business 
may be dull, now is 
the time to make 
an installation of 
“Korectaire” so that 
youmay be equipped 
to handle increased 
production at a 
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was necessary. Wood-base cuts were 
too high, and they were removed from 
the form while the underlays were 
changed and brought back to the cor- 
rect height-to-paper. When the ma- 
chine was. again started, after a few 
sheets were run a “nigger head” ap- 
peared; when it was pushed down, 
more workups began to show in vari- 
ous parts of the form. There was a 
loss of time amounting to about one 
and one-half hours before the job was 
“ready to go”; but from then onward 
until the run was finished, output was 
reduced about twenty-five per cent be- 
cause of workups and other difficulties. 

The troubles occurred because of 
the change in humidity from very low 
to very high. It was found that water 
vapor had permeated the packing so 
that it was about .007 of an inch 
thicker, or about two sheets. 


We know by actual measurement 
that .007 of an inch is pretty close to 
the thickness of two sheets of fifty- 
pound M.F. When humidity is quite 
high, sheets increase perceptibly in 
thickness in comparison with stock that 
is comparatively dry. We know, too, 
that while the change in thickness 
is proportionately greater than the 
change in length or width, the size of 
a single sheet across the grain is so 
great that the moisture may very eas- 
ily cause an expansion of an eighth 
of an inch, and it may be even as much 
as a quarter inch or more. The amount 
of change in thickness and size de- 
pends on the water that air and paper 
contained before the humidity change 
took place and the amount they had 
afterward. 

In Denver on a day about four 
years ago, relative humidity in a room 
was eleven per cent. A sheet of 25 by 


38 M.F. stock hanging in the dry 

room (the grain running the dak 
way), increased in length across the 
grain a quarter of an inch in consid. 
erably less than an hour when humid. 
ity was raised to 65 per cent. 


Now let us assume tkat our Chi. 
cago job was run under those condj. 
tions. Our stock was stacked in a pile, 
The pile would show a smaller amount 
of stretch, though it would have been 
large; and besides, waviness would be 
terrific. Had a sheet been laid on an 
imposing-stone and a four-foot steel or 
brass rule used to press down and 
measure a 38-inch edge, it would have 
shown that the stretch at the extreme 
edge had lengthened greatly. But if 
measured on the stone the 38-inch 
way along the center of the sheet, still 
assuming the grain to be the short 
way, it would have been decidedly 
shorter than the edge, because when 
stacked in a pile the paper would not 
have taken on moisture for a greater 
distance than two or three inches 
from edges toward center, for the 
water would have prevented the entry 
of additional moisture as soon as the 
edges of the pile reached equilibrium 
with the air of the room. But were a 
sheet exposed to the air, expansion 
would begin at once. The result would 
have been the familiar waviness we al- 
ways see in a ‘vile of paper stacked 
in an unhumidified room. Before the 
sheets could have been printed, even 
had the waviness given little trouble, 
ample time would have been given to 
make it impossible to get close striking 
on a register job, because about four 
seconds is the time between sheets, 
and five or six of the top sheets of a 
lift are constantly absorbing moisture 
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—or losing it, if humidity is falling 
instead of rising. 

Woop-Pase Cuts — Actual meas- 
urements made of a piece of 3 by 4- 
inch blocking-wood, the grain running 
the long way, showed changes in thick- 
ness of from 0.8505 to 0.8575 of an 
inch between different corners of the 
piece. There were practically no 
changes in length with the grain. 
Width across the grain varied from 
3.017 to 3.024. Wood is constantly 
changing in size across the grain and 
also in thickness. These measurements 
were first made when ordinary winter 
conditions were allowed to prevail for 
about two weeks, at the end of which 
period the base-wood was kept in an 
atmosphere humidified to sixty per cent 
for several hours, when measurements 
were again taken. The extreme change 
in thickness (heisht-to-paper) was 
0.007 between dry and humidified 
measurements, two sheets of fifty- 
pound M.F.; and the width across the 
grain expanded 0.007; or about the 
thickness of two sheets of fifty-pound 
paper. It is this latter change that so 
largely causes workups, for assuming 
that a page containing cuts is perfectly 
justified, the cuts will expand when 
humidity is rising, and shrink if it is 
falling. 

SLIPPING OveRLays — My ppress- 
room foreman brought a sheet of 9 by 
12 pages to me a few years ago with 
the remark, “Will you please order 
some other kind of makeready paste 
next time? You can see by this sheet 
that the makeready has worked loose 
and I was obliged to do it over. It 
was my fault, for I did it myself; I 
should have made sure that the paste 
was holding properly. I blame the 
paste mostly, so I wish you would buy 


another kind.” It was a big form; I 
congratulated the foreman for notic- 
ing the defect before much spoilage 
occurred, and was glad enough to get 
out of it at the cost of the lost time. 
I knew nothing about humidity in 
those days, and did not see that the 
makeready had shrunk so that some 
cuts which it must fit exactly were not 
being printed as they should be for 
the reason that form itself did not 
change to amount to anything and 
the makeready did not fit by as much 
as an eighth of an inch in some places. 
I should have seen that the worst part 
of the sheet was at the point farthest 
from side- and gripper-guides. When 
one sees a sheet out of register the 
first thing to do is to see how closely it 
strikes in the corner nearest the guides 
and compare it with the corner diag- 
onally across. 

I believe that wood-base cuts should 
be carefully unmounted and, with the 
unmounted plates, put away on edges, 
for were bases stood on their edges 
we would be rid of the “rocking- 
chair” bases we are all familiar with. 
Some advertisers in this magazine offer 
cut-cabinets for storing cuts on edge; 
and a hammer and brads will permit 
one to mount cuts in less time than it 
takes to fix them when warped. 


aS 


Paper and Ink—According to John 
Stark in “The Lithographer’s Journal” 
for May, page 66, the pressure re- 
quired for printing coated paper on 
lithograph presses is not as great as 
that needed for regular offset papers, 
two thousandth of an inch being sufh- 
cient. Inks used in printing coated 
paper should be very concentrated in 
color; dopes should not be used. 
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THE readers of THE Grapyy 
ARTS MONTHLY rejoiced last month 
at the sight of the beautiful envelope 
in which it arrived. This improve- 
ment will be continued from month to 
month, changing color schemes of 
stock and printing from time to time. 
In this connection we wish to state 
that we will spare no expense to make 
the magazine as pleasing to its readers 
as it is possible for us to do, in physi- 
cal appearance as well as in editorial 
content. 


SS 


THOSE of you who have struggled 
with direct-advertising problems year 
in and year out without making any 
progress, may find the reason at the 
annual meeting of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association in Milwav 
kee, Wisconsin, October 1, 2, and 3. 
The programs of these meetings are a 
constant source of inspiration and in- 
formation. Every printer with direct- 
advertising problems, no matter what 
they are, should make it a point to at- 
tend this convention, especially those 
located in mid-western states. 


aw, 


PERHAPS at no other stage in the 
history of modern industrialism has it 
been so necessary for business men 
and craftsmen alike to show un 
bounded faith in the U. S. A. on 
every occasion presenting itself. On 
every hand there is depression, to be 
sure; men of skill and ability are beg’ 
ging for a chance to make an honest 
living; the sales values of the product 
of soil, spindle, loom, forge, and lathe 
are knocking at the heels of produc’ 
tion costs, while day after day brings 
shrinkage in security values. It is 
times that tax the courage of the 
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strongest and make pessimists of the 
most levelheaded among us. Still we 
will not for a minute think of “cop: 
pering” the country or “sell it short. " 
It has weathered storms of this kind 
before and has landed in safe havens. 
It may look dark today, but tomorrow 
is another day—probably with sun- 
shine and good cheer. “Happy days” 
will be “here again.” We, at least, 
will place our faith and bet on the 
best country in the world. 


a<lwe 


Our First Anniversary 


WitH this issue THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MonTHLY is completing its first 
year of existence. In this year it has 
fulfilled every promise made at its 
birth. In the first issue we said: 


“There are two reasons for the 
birth of this publication: First, to do 
our share in the development of bet- 
ter executives in the graphic arts in- 
dustries and thereby in the making of 
a better product; second, to try to fill 
the long-felt want of a technical jour- 
nal for graphic arts craftsmen. Prac- 
tically every trade and industry now 
has a technical journal devoted to the 
interests of the executives—to the 
men who plan and produce the work. 
The printing industry has no such 
technical journal. To be sure, there 
are a number of excellent journals 
devoted to typography, news, market- 
ing, salesmanship, costs, etc.; but 
when it comes to the technical side of 
production, such as training of execu- 
tives according to modern methods, 
the solution of important production 
problems, and a frank but unbiased 
discussion of new processes and ma- 
chines related thereto, there is no one 


magazine or jourzal at the present 
time iilling the bill. 

“None but solicited articles will ap- 
pear in the journal. The editor will 
choose his topics for publication and 
select the best man available to write 
the copy. This insures the readers 
against the bunk of the hot-air mer- 
chant who fills column after column 
with matter of which he has no prac- 
ticul knowledge; it also gives to the 
readers of THE GraPHIC ARTS 
MonrTHLY information of the highest 
standard, such as cannot be found in 
any other graphic arts journal.” 


Have we done it? Did we deceive 
you in any way with these promises? 
As we look through the twelve issues 
of the year we feel proud of our work 
and we have a reason to. Is an 
enumeration of the good things pro- 
duced necessary? Just again glance at 
the articles on foremanship by Stepin 
Pennypacker and Fred W. Gage, the 
article on new developments in the 
photo-engraving indestry by Commis- 
sioner Louis Flader, the intensely in- 
teresting and valuable articles by 
Williara Gamble, Edwin H. Stuart, 
Carroll T. Harris, William Edwin 
Rudge, J. Horace McFarland, J. Gus 
Liebenow, John Reed, Thomas E. 
Dunwody, George P. Moss, Jr., 
George A. Faber, Bertel O. Henning, 
Paul G. Gutzeit, Elbert Hubbard II., 
Edward D. Berry, and a score of oth- 
ers, each an authority in his line. 

Then consider our departments: 
Humidity Control by A. E. Davis, 
Composing Room Wrinkles by John 
Reed, Printing Problems by J. Gus 
Liebenow, and Operating Typesetting 
Machines by Robert G. Heir. Infor- 
mation that may be depended on is 
furnished in these departments; no 
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bunk. Incidentally it may be stated 
that such information cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

As we look back over the past 
twelve months we have no regrets or 
apologies to offer. 


— 


*‘We Are Net Interested” 


In trying to dispose of the two 
thousand copies of The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Printing we 
published in the first part of the year, 
we have encountered one anomaly 
after another, although the one ey. 
pression contained in the heading to 
this article is the most puzzling. 

Ordinarily one would not believe 
that printers of sound mind, having a 
reasonable respect for the trade in 
which they make their living, would 
even in’ passing admit that they were 
not interested in any honest effort to 
elevate the trade both in production 
efficiency and in financial returns; still 
we meet him every day. The printer 
who knows it all is surely in a great 
majority—until he runs up against a 
real problem. 


Every day we receive requests for 
information of one kind or another 
and we give it to the best of our abil: 
ity, even though we, in most cases, 
have to furnish our own postage for 
the answer. But in practically every 
case the information asked for is to 
be found in The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Printing. 

For instance, one of our readers in 
Minnesota asked for information 
about the Typary Composing Mz 
chine. We could not do him a greater 
service than to quote him the descrip: 
tion of this machine on page 66 of the 
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Encyclopedia of Printing. It covered 
the subject in detail. 

Another wished to know what to 
do when ordering halftones. As near- 
ly nine pages of the Encyclopedia of 
Printing are devoted to this subject 
alone, we could, in a letter, only give 
him a short outline of the article and 
refer him to it in the book. 


A third requested information 
about suitable paper stock for certain 
purposes and the most appropriate 
color scheme to use. Again we had to 
obtain our information from the 
Encyclopedia of Printing where both 
problems are discussed fully. 

We could keep on with this enu- 
meration for any length of time, if we 
could spare the space; but what's the 
use? He who knows it all would not 
be convinced anyway. In short, how- 
ever, we may state that The Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Printing 
contains authentic information about 
every phase of the printing industry, 
be it production, costs, estimating, out- 
side purchases, plant maintenance, 
time-saving short cuts, human or me- 
chanical production possibilities, etc., 
etc. 

It shows the linotypers, intertypers, 
monotypers, electrotypers, and stereo- 
typers how to keep their metal up to 
perfection for best results; the com- 
positor how to set his type and make 
it up, the stoneman how to lock it up, 
the pressman how to make it ready 
and print it, and the binder how to 
cut and fold the printed sheets and 
make them up into books; it shows 
how the different typesetting ma- 
chines work and what may reasonably 
be expected from them; it shows the 
development in printing presses and 
what they can produce; so also with 
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AUTO-COPY 


A processed paper that makes copies 
without carbon. 
For producing manifold office forms 
that require no carbon paper. 


The 
Stylograph Corporation 
Scottsville Road, Rochester, N. Y. 




















If You Can Sell 


SHEETFED GRAVURE 
PRINTING PRESSES 


that print from copper plate sheets up 
to 38 x 50 to;, we will pay you a lib- 
eral commission. 


RECO_MACHINERY CORP. 
342 Madison Ave.. New York City 






































A Clean Printing Plant 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines,. linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors — 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
portable—attaches te any lixht socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays—insectieides. Replaces the 
old fashioned bellows. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial—Write 
BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk eset 








is a Profitable Printing Plant. 


* Chicago, Ill. : 
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the different folders, 
gatherers, stitchers, 
chines, etc., etc. 

It describes photo-engraving, |ith. 
ography, offset, photogravure, em, 
bossing, gold stamping and other such 
processes in detail and how to ug 
printer's ink to best advantage no 
matter what the process is; in short, 
it contains more valuable information 
for the printer than any other book 
in existence. 

Still the printer tells us that he is 
not interested. If this be true, there 
certainly something rotten in Den 
mark. If he is not personally inter. 
ested, he surely ought to be inter. 
ested enough in his own business to 
help his men produce to their best 
ability. There is no better way of 
doing this than to provide each man, 
or at least each foreman and superin- 
tendent, with a copy of The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Printing. 

It is now generally admitted that 
the best workman is he who knows 
the most about his trade or his voca 
tion; he who knows how to do a thing 
-without being told half a dozen times 
is a better and more profitable work 
man than he who must be so told. He 
is the one who is worth having, and 


Paper cutters, 
assembling ma. 


who in the end will carry the laurels . 


of success. Therefore the employing 
printer should hail with acclaim every 
effort to increase the efficiency of his 
workmen and not shrug his shoulder 
with the stereotype “I am not inter 
ested.” 

Only when we begin to realize that 
the educated printer is a necessity for 
the welfare of the printing industry 
can we expect to progress. Our cus 


- tomers are entitled to the best there 


is in us. Let this interest us at least. 
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GUMMED PAPER SEALS 


FOR SEALING MAILING FOLDERS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 


PRICES 
COLORS One Inch Size 
Red, Dark and Light fee 50c 


Blue, Dark and Light 
Green, Orange, Yellow 
Purple, Kraft, Black, 
White, Etc. Etc. Etc. 


5,000 @ 35c Per M 
10,000 @25c “% “” 
95,000 @20c " ” 
50,000 @17%e “” 

100,000 @15c “” “” 





Carried in Stock in 34”, 1”, 14%", 114” and 114” Diameters 
Plain or “Wavy” Edge. Samples on Request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. H. WILLSON COMPANY 


‘Finishers for Printers Since 1899” 


501 South Dearborn Street « « CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Harrison 2129 




















DOUBLE VALUE TYPE 













Imported type has sales value. |t enables 
C ONDENSED you fo offer your customer something out 
SPECIMEN of the ordinary. Do not be satisfied with 
BOOK commonplace faces. They merely transfer 
ink to paper. loday that is not enough. 
Continental types do more. hese dou- 
CONTINENTAL ble value types add character and novelty 
awe to your work. They lend prestige to printers 
— using them and build satisfied customers. 
A Send for free condensed specimen book. 








Continental , a ae Association 


Incorporated 
216 East 45th Street, New York City 
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on 30-day trial. 
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ROTARY PRESSES 


BUILT 
REMODELED 
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B. F. NELL & CO. 
620 W. Pershing Road 
CHICAGO 
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Rotary Press Rebuilding 


By invitation we recently visited the 
large plant of B. F. Nell & Co, 629 
West Pershing Road, Chicago, where 
Hoe, Cottrell and Goss web presses 
of an earlier vintage are ‘eing rebuilt 
and furnished with modern appli 
ances. As we understand the idea 
underlying this rebuilding, the shift 
ing tympan so common years ago is 
replaced with a traveling tympan, 
which is an endless web of smut 
sheets going from cylinder to cylinder 
for the purpose of preventing smut or 
offset when the sheet is being printed 
on both sides. To accomplish this 
seemingly simple operation the whole 
machine is practically taken apart and 
rebuilt. The cylinders are reground 
and made smaller and all gears are 
replaced with new ones corresponding 
to the changed conditions and the in- 
creased speed. 


aS 


A New Contribution to 
Printing Art 
Notable news from the standpoint of 


better printing equipment is the an 
nouncement of the new Rouse vertical 


rotary miterer—an appliance which . 


will contribute materially, in the 
opinion of well-informed craftsmen, 
to the advancement of printing art. 


The new miterer, recently evolved 
by H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago, and 
now being distributed by leading deal 
ers in all principal cities, embodies 
many exclusive features not heretofore 
available in a machine of this type. 


With the new “Rouse Vertical Ro: 


“tary” rules of metal or brass of any 


thickness up to 24 points may be mi 
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tered direct from the strip without 
previous cutting to length, making a 
complete miter (one right and one 
left) at each cut. Combination borders 
may be cut as fast as a single rule. 





A marked improvement is the auto- 
matic clamp through which speed of 
operation is materially increased and 
the safety of the operator protected. 
A positive point gauge, with which 
the machine is equipped, sets in- 
stantly and locks automatically to point 
from 3 picas to 83 picas; an extension 
gauge, also furnished, permits miter- 
ing up to 144 picas by points. 


a 


Mr. WILLIAM GAMBLE informs us 
that the French copperplate press 
mentioned in his January article will 
be marketed in America in September. 
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Stereotype Saws, Router and Type 
High Planer Equipment 
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Catalog Now Ready 


Ask for Your Copy 
No Obligation 
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UNIQUE COMBINATION 
CHASE-BLOCK 

A Plate Mounting Base in a 
SINGLE UNIT 

Made to fit your press by 
The Unique Steel Block 
Company 

WAVERLY, N. Y. 
















































How to Miatmcte Waste in 
the Printing Plant 






By MARTIN HEIR 
PART III 


ieee men and machines do not pro- 
duce profit nor do idle men and 
machines help to carry the burden of 
a going business. A business may be 
run without loss with a 60 per cent 
productive time, but not before this 
productive time has reached 75 per 
cent is real profit possible, while at 
85 or 90 per cent productive time the 
cost of production is materially re- 


duced. 


In other words, a printing business 
—hbecause of its nature as manufac- 
turer of a made-to-order product— 
cannot be prosperous unless orders for 
at least 75 per cent productive time 
always are in process of manufacture. 
This does not mean, however, that 
such orders can be taken at any price 
offered. A_ progressive business— 
printing or otherwise—knows at all 
times what its product costs to manu- 
facture and naturally will not seek 
orders below this cost. However, it is 
just as true that if enough orders 
could be secured to assure 90 per cent 
productive time, the cost of these or- 
ders would be materially reduced, as 
the percentage of productive time is 
the most important factor in the ag- 
gregate cost of a printing order. 


Therefore, the order producing a 
profit is the most important thing in a 


prosperous printing business and 
should be given the most particular 
care. 


It may come to the plant from the 
sales department, where it is booked 
and recorded; this sales department 
may be an independent organization 
or a part of the general manager's 
office; in this article we will adopt the 
latter alternative. As we stated in 
part II, the general manager “receives 
from the sales department all new 
orders, which, after verifying prices 
and stock requirements, he dispatches 
with least possible delay to the plant 
superintendent.” 


Under modern production methods, 
however, a production manager has 
come into being, although in many 
cases this is just another name for a 
plant superintendent. This produc: 
tion manager has complete control of 
all orders from the time they reach 
his office to the time of delivery. His 
first duty is to examine carefully the 
specifications for the order to see that 
they are so complete in every detail 
that it can be produced without fur: 
ther consultation with the manager, 
the salesman, or the customer. If 
these specifications are in order, the 
preliminary steps to production are 
taken. 
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The detail may differ according to 
the size and location of the business, 
but the general rule is to give the 
order a house number, by which it is 
booked, and a jacket for the holding 
of copy and proofs, on which detailed 
instructions are given regarding its 
production. These instructions should 
be made out and tabulated in such a 
way that each department has its 
specific instructions, so that it can do 
its work on the order without having 
to read the instructions covering the 
work of any other department. This 
is important and will save valuable 
time and in many cases prevent 
spoiled work. 

Now begins the planning and the 
routing of the order through the plant. 
As the production manager should 
know at all times what men and ma- 
chines are occupied and for how long, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to 
route the order to meet the delivery 
date. 

But before so doing the time re- 
quired for each operation should be 
carefully estimated. All operations 
save composition and makeready are 
practically constant factors. The speed 
and production possibility of every 
press is known through time study or 
long usage; so is the time required for 
the binding operatisns. The time re- 
quired for composition and make- 
ready may vary considerably accord- 
ing to men and methods used, but a 
levelheaded estimator with knowledge 
of the production qualities of the men 
in the plant will have no difficulty in 
giving dependable time estimates of 
these operations. 

With this data in hand the produc- 
tion manager is enabled to know the 
progress of every job or order in the 


a 
plant, as well as to know when ang 
for how long each m&n or machine ig 
to be occupied. For instance, jf he 
has ten men in the composing room 
nine of whom are engaged in pro- 
ductive work, and he has work there 
estimated to require 363 hours, he 
knows that at the end of five days all 
his compositors will be idle unless 
more orders are coming in at once. 
So also in the pressroom—platen or 
cylinder. If he has a run of 25,000 
on the Kelly, 50,000 on the Miller 
Highspeed, 38,000 on the Miehle 
Vertical, and 100,000 on the Chand. 
ler & Price Automatic, he will know 
that the 25,000 run on the Kelly will 
be completed in twelve hours, the 50, 
000 run on the Miller in eighteen 
hours, the 38,000 run on the Vertical 
in fifteen hours, and the 100,000 run 
on the C. @ it. Automatic in twenty: 
five hours. Likewise in the cylinder 
pressroom, if he has a run of a hun 
dred thousand impressions on a 38 by 
50 cylinder press of any of the recog: 
nized makes he knows that he can 
depend on a production of a thousand 
impressions an hour, every con 
tingency considered, and thus will 
have the press occupied for a little 
better than fourteen days if he runs 
only one shift or eight days if he also 
runs a night shift of forty hours a 
week. ; 

This is the foundation pillar of a 
systematized production control. If 
the data at hand is correctly tabulated 
from day to day, either in a progres’ 
sive card index file or on a plant pro 
duction control board, the progress of 
the jobs and their location is at all 
times at the manager's command. No 
‘search through the plant will be nec: 
essary when a customer calls about 
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his job, and a lot of wasted time and 
grief are avoided. 

Both methods are efficient, but we 
prefer the production control board 
because it is always visible and will 
show the progress of a job at a glance. 
It serves the production manager as a 
time table serves the train dispatcher. 
It is a combination of a manufactur- 
ing program for the plant and a pro- 
duction weather vane, showing how 
far ahead the plant is sold. 

The size of the plant will decide 
the size of the control board. A plant 
with thousands of orders going 
through each month, some large and 
some small, naturally will need a 
larger board than a plant with a dozen 
or a hundred large orders; but this 
only is a difference in detail; the prin- 
ciple is the same in all cases. 

An efficient board should have 
thirty-one hooks, one for each day of 
the month, or multiples thereof; for 
instance, three or four for each day. 
As soon as an order reaches the pro- 
duction stage, a 2 by 2 card is made 
out for it for the control board bear- 
ing its order number and placed on 
the hook representing its delivery 
date, whether this is in the current 
month or in any future month. As a 
protection against any possible mis- 
take the name of the month is also 
shown on the card. 

To this card is attached clips of dif- 
ferent colors showing the progress of 
the order; for instance, white for the 
composing room, red for the platen 
pressroom, blue for the cylinder press- 
room, green for the bindery, etc. If 
more detailed information is desired, 
each department may be divided into 
sections, such as hand or machine 
composition, make-up, imposition and 


__Iuly 


lockup, and breakup, for the compos. 
ing room; makeready and running fo, 
the pressrooms; folding, gathering of 
inserting, trimming, etc., for the bind. 
ery, each separate section to be given 
a number to be attached to the ol 
ored clip. For instance, on July 19 a 
valued customer wants to know the 
progress of his broadside, delivery of 
which had been promised for July 2), 
The production manager glances at 
hook No. 22 on the production con- 
trol board where he sees a green clip 
marked with figure 1 attached to a 
card bearing the order number in 
question. Without any further search 
he knows that the job at the moment 
is in the bindery and is being folded. 

As each job. progresses from de 
partment to department and from sec- 
tion to section, the clips must be 
changed. This necessitates a daily re- 
port from each department foreman 
on a blank made up for the purpose. 
These blanks should be printed on 
stock corresponding to the depart- 
ment color of the clips and need 
only carry the order numbers for the 
jobs and the figure representing the 
section where the job is at the end of 
the day of the report. As an example, 
let us try to locate a certain job bear: 
ing a white clip and figure 4. From 
the color of the clip we know that 
the job is in the composing room 
where it, according to the figure, is 
being locked up. 

Besides giving all this valuable in 
formation the function of the pro 
duction control board is also to point 
out to the management when idle 
hours may be expected in any of the 
departments. This is as important a 
function as the former, especially for 
the general manager, as it will give 
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HUMIDITY CONTROL 


AND PAPER 


Relative humidity 
should be 60 per cent. 


It is held at that more ( 


than 95 per cent of 
the time by South- 
worth Humidifiers. 
Southworths prevent 
static electricity, stop 
cracking when sheets 
are folded, prevent 
wrinkling on offset 
presses, prevent sheets 
from curling, keep rol- 
lers in such fine con- 
dition that they will 
run for two years or 
more, and save cost 
in many other ways. 
Printers and lithogra- 
phers need them. In- 
expensive to buy and 
operate; quickly pay 
for themselves. Be- 
sides, they greatly im- 
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him a forehanded warning that he 
may heed before idle men and ma- 
chines begin to eat up his profits. 

Correctly used this production con- 
trol board will also show what ma- 
chines are making a profit for the 
plant. As stated above, idle men and 
machines do not produce profit. In 
this progressive era improved ma- 
chinery is coming on the market prac- 
tically every day. The question for 
me to decide is, Do I need this ma- 
chine? Will it fit into my business, 
and if so, Will I have enough work 
for it to come within the prescribed 
limit of 75 per cent productive time? 

Thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars are lost to American printers 
yearly because these questions have 
been wrongly answered. 

A publisher in a mid-western city 
publishing three monthlies of rather 
small circulation bought an automatic 
gathering, stitching, and covering ma- 
chine at a price of nearly $10,000. 
When the machine was installed and 
in operation it was found that it could 
do all the work in the plant in less 


than a day. The rest of the time it: 


had to remain idle, unless the owner 
went out and underbid a_ well- 
equipped trade bindery for the work 
in town. This he wouldn't do. 

Law briefs are printed in runs of 
from 30 to 80 copies and may to ad- 
vantage be printed on any old gordon 
press, 10 by 15 or larger. One of the 
youngest law printers in a certain 
city not more than a thousand miles 
from Chicago, bought one of the latest 
models of a popular fast cylinder 
press for this work. As the machine 
could not be operated more than one- 
fifth of the time it was a constant 
drag on the profits ef the owner. 


At the recent trade composition 
conference in Chicago it was stated 
in open meeting that a dozen or more 
small printing plants that had installed 
typesetting machines had gone out of 
business, involuntarily in most cases. 
We have no means to verify this state. 
ment, but because of the prominence 
and reputation of the man who made 
it we will take it at its face value. Ip 
this case the deferred payment on the 
machines perhaps was a heavy drag 
on these printers, but this does not 
tell the whole story; the machines 
cannot be operated without skilled 
workmen, and these men cost money 
nowadays; also they will draw their 
pay whether idle or profitably occu 
pied. This is eough to ruin anybody, 
but it also is a material factor in the 
waste we have set out to eliminate; 
therefore it is rnentioned in this con 
nection. Far better and far cheaper 
it is to patronize a_ well-equipped 
trade plant with work that cannot be 
profitably handled in one’s own plant. 


As said above, the production con: 
trol board will prove of efficient ser: 
vice in routing and control of the order. 


ASS, 
Deep-Etched Plates—Offset print: 


ers who know their job are watching . 


closely the progress that is being made 
in deep etching. The difficulty of get: 
ting a really long run out of their 
zinc plates has always placed them at 
a disadvantage with the letterpress 
printer, who normally gets twice the 
number of runs from ordinary electros 
and a great deal more from faced elec 
tros. Already it has been proved pos 
sible for the offset printer to nearly 


‘double the potential life of a zinc plate 


and still further progress may be made. 
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For the Large or Small Printer 


Cost Cutter Saw? 


Write for 
circular 
and price 







Model A 


n auxillary saw in the larger plant, or 
_ all purpose saw in the smaller office, the 


MODEL A COST CUTTER 


is unequaled. Quick, accurate and reasonably 
priced, with numerous labor saving features. 
It is ever useful and profitable. 


Cc. B. Nelson & Co. 


729 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 




















A Novel Signboard 

The Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Com- 
pany, Chicago, has recently erected a 
sign on top of its plant on Sacra- 
mento Boulevard, which is said to be 
the only one of its kind in the world. 
Two lines of hollow letters four feet 
high displaying the name of the com- 
pany through Neon light, contain a 
series of amplifiers which throw the 
sound on the human voice or any 
musical instrument to a distance of 
nearly a mile. George Gaw, the pres- 
ident of the concern, stated to our 
representative that the intention with 
the talking part of the sign was to 
advertise Chicago and the coming 
world’s fair. To that end he has pre- 
pared a series of speeches about Chi- 
cago which are delivered at intervals 
and through the sign amplifiers broad- 
cast over the surrounding territory. 
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HE London newspapers are just 

now awakening to the fact that 
they are behind the rest of the world 
in not having taken advantage of the 
rotagravure process. Having realized 
this they now want it, but find there 
are almost insurmountable difficulties. 
With some circulations well over the 
million and production speed ever 
climbing up, now reaching 30,000 and 
40,000 with the prospect of 60,000 
copies per hour, how is it possible for 
rotagravure to catch up with such re- 
quirements? The normal speed of 
rotagravure printing on web rotary 
machines is about 5,000 cylinder revo- 
lutions per hour, with a possible spurt 
here and there to 8,000, and except 
for small sheets it is not practicable 
to use double width reels so as to print 
two up. 

To add extra printing units means 
making duplicate cylinders and this is 
a slow process compared with stereo- 
typing. 

The obvious suggestion is to print 
the rotagravure supplement in advance 
and insert it at the proper date in the 
regular issue. Very well, see what it 
means. We have Sunday newspapers 
boasting a circulation of about 3,000,- 
000. To print a rotagravure supple- 
ment at the average speed of 5,000 
per hour would mean 600 hours con- 
tinuous running, or twenty-five days 
of twenty-four hours. Granting that it 
might be possible to reduce the time 
by increasing the cylinder speed and 


Rotagravuce Supplements 
By WILLIAM GAMBLE, F.R.P.S., F.O.5. 






by adding more machines with dupli- 
cate cylinders it would require a big 
organization to cope with such an out- 
put. Even supposing that the printing 
could be done, in some way or other, 
how are these supplements to be got 
into the regular issue of the newspa- 
per? The conditions here are different 
from those in America, where I believe 
the supplements can be sent out in ad- 
vance to the newsagents, who will give 
them out to the buyers with the news. 
paper. Here our newsagents will not 
do that, so the newspaper must find a 
means of inserting the supplement. 
Some of the newspapers with moderate 
circulations have had to employ a 
gang of men to tuck in supplements 
by hand at the rate of about 500 per 
hour per man. I need not attcapt to 
work out how many men it would 
take and how long to insert 3,000,000 
supplements. The impossibility of the 
task is obvious. 

‘Such being the position of the rota 
gravure supplement idea, no wonder 
that the newspapers are following with 
very keen interest an invention for in’ 
serting webs pre-printed in rotagravure 
into the stereo rotary machine in per’ 
fect synchronization and without re’ 
ducing the speed of the machine. I 
went to see a demonstration of this 
device a few days ago and it certainly 
seems as though it would do the trick. 
The method consists in perforating 


the web during the rotagravure print 


ing with a hole about a quarter-inch 
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diameter at the top and bottom of the 
position of the center fold and cut off, 
the web being re-reeled and taken to 
the newspaper office. where it is 
threaded into the new attachment. 
First the wed passes over a control 
cylinder with a circumference equal 
to the printing cylinders. Around this 
cylinder, in: line with the position of 
the perforations on the web, are a 
number of electrical contacts and 
pressing on the web in line with the 
perforations and contacts is a wire 
brush. When a perforation is between 
two contacts on the cylinder the web 
is in register and synchronous with 
the other webs that are being printed, 
but when a perforation is over a con- 
tact the brush completes the electrical 
circuit. This causes a solenoid to oe- 
rate a shaft connected to a registering 
roller, which either advances or retards 
the web until it is in step with the 
others. The device seemed to work 
quite automatically with an uncanny 
precision whilst the news machine was 
delivering about 24,000 copies an hour. 

The inventor is Thomas Henry 
Fishburn, who believes he has a very 
strong patent on the device. He is 
baeked by the Bell Punch and Ticket 
Printing Company, a very powerful 
concern, which has great faith in the 
possibilities of the invention. Mean- 
while a big German firm of printing 
machine manufacturers have evi- 
dently been working on a similar idea 
and have applied for a British patent, 
which has not yet been granted. They 
are being supported by a big firm of 
rotagravure printers here, but the Bell 
Company is bringing an action to 
prevent this rival device being put into 
use. So there is likely to be an inter- 
esting fight. 


Another specification of the same 
German firm reveals some alternative 
methods of adjusting webs by having 
an optical device through which it is 
possible to see when the webs are in 
or out of register. A mark is printed 
and there is a datum mark on the end 
of the cylinder. The optical system 
being on the lines of the Strooscope 
the operator looking through it sees 
the izaage of the lines as if they were 
stationary, though the cylinders may 
be running at the usual newspaper 
speed. He is thus able to note when 
the datum line is in coincidence with 
the web and if net so he can set in 
operation suitable mechanism for cor- 
recting it. This does not seem to be so 
good as the automatic device of Fish- 
burn, though it is very ingenious. An- 
other idea is to have spots of an elec- 
trically conductive ink on the margin 
of the web, so that a brush contact 
may be made with these spots to act 
on the regulating mechanism. 

All this is very interesting, but the 
newspapers have still to find some 
rotagravure printing firm capable of 
turning out the required number of 
reels with speed and certainty. Whilst 
they may be content to take single 
color rotagravure for a start they will 
ultimately clamor for rotagravure in 
three or four colors which will make 
the position still more difficult. It can 
no doubt be done, but what a colossal 
undertaking for any rotagravure firm 
and what capital will have to be sunk 
before success is reached! 


SS, 


Can you write us a good article on 
the operation’ and care of folding 
machines? 

































QuESTION—What is meant by a 
watermark in paper?—Des Moines, 
Towa. 

ANSWER—A watermark is a faint 
mark made in paper in the process of 
manufacture by means of a device at- 
tached to the dandy roll which presses 
upon the moist pulp, showing white 
when the sheet is held to the light. 
These wire marks, or “watermarks” 
as they are called, were at first 
rakers’ marks; later, many of them 
were armorial devices; in some cases 
they were indicative of the subject of 
the book; often they were emblems of 
various sorts and later some of the 
marks became identified with the size 
of the sheet and gave it a name, such 
as ““foolscap,” “crown,” or “post”; at 
present watermarks are generally deal- 
ers’ marks but are sometimes specially 
made for large users of paper or for 
special editions of books. 

In late years the watermark has lost 
a great deal of its popularity due to 
difficulties experienced in printing 
solid subjects over such marks. 

Individual watermarks can also be 
produced on short runs by running an 
outline type or an outline hand- 
lettered design and printing with a 
thin film of castor oil, slightly diluted 
with alcohol. 

QUESTION—Will you please advise 
what the trouble is when shaded type 
will not shade down nice and smooth, 
but will run so it looks pickey and 
rough when there is no slur on the 


press?—Newburgh, N. Y. 


“Coday’ s Printing Problems 


Analyzed by J. Gus LIEBENOW 






ANSWER—It may be very true that 
there is no slur in your press, byt 
have you looked to the condition of 
your rollers, the height of the truck 
wheels, if it is a platen or a job press, 
or the setting of your rollers if it is q 
cylinder press? You may be attempt 
ing to print this type on a paper un 
suited for a type of this kind, but 
invariably the trouble with shaded 
type, filling and showing a mottled 
appearance, is due to a condition of 
ink and rollers. If your rollers are 
seasonable and in good condition and 
the heights are proper, your trouble 
must be traced to ink. This, of course, 
is taking into consideration the fact 
that your makeready is proper for 
the paper that you are attempting to 
print. 

QuESTION—I would like to know 
the procedure of varnishing on printed 
stock. Are there special presses for 
this? Also what kind of varnish is 
used and any other information per: 
taining to this class of work?—Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


ANSWER—Varnishing can be done 


on a cylinder press using tint block 
forms to cover the entire subject; a 
spirit varnish is used. As regards the 
latter mentioned item, you should take 
this up with your inkmaker. 

There are, of course, machines 
manufactured for varnishing pur’ 
poses; if your varnished work runs to 
any quantity, we would suggest that 


- you take it up with the trade finishing 


plant in your city, who would be able 
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to take your sheets after they are 
printed, varnics. them properly, and 
return them to you for your cutting 
down to size or other work that you 
may attempt to do. Caution: Don't 
try to print over the varnish. 


Qurstion—We have been print- 
ing labels to go on the ends of 
wooden spools. These labels are 
printed on a gummed stock but glue 
will not stick to the wood. What's 
wrong with it?—Newark, N. J. 

ANSWER—In all probability the 
glue you are using is not the correct 
glue for. the puryose. Any glue made 
from dextrin will not stick to wood, 
cardboard, or cover papers. Paper 
gummed with fish glue should have 
been used. However, there are times 
when fish glue is not satisfactory. 
This sometimes occur when the labels 
are varnished; the oil in the varnish 
will sometimes seep through and 
counteract the sticking qualities of the 
glue. When such varnishing is done, 
a lacquer containing only a small part 
of oil is used. 


We would suggest that you refer 
your specimens of both your printed 
label and your spool to the LePage 
Glue Company at Gloucester, Mass., 
“Specialty Department.” 


—_ar,, 


Zinc Plates—In the ‘‘Modern Lith- 
ographer and Offset Printer’ for 
April, page 83, L. T+mkin discusses 
the causes of corrosion of zinc plates 
and the treatment of corroded plates. 
Among other things he says that it is 
essential to store all such plates in a 
dry atmosphere, while during process 


of preparation they should be fanned 
dry. 
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Carries Our Guarantee 


Tear out this ad and pin to your letterhead 
for descriptive literature. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 
710-712 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 











MENU COVERS 


We manufacture all styles of em- 
bossed covers for Menus, Books, 
Catalogues, Etc. 


An opportunity to figure with you on 
your menu and cover problems 
will be appreciated. 


NORTHERN BOOK COVER CO. 
419 Taylor Ave. Seattle, Wash. 








Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Randolph 2590 


Book Binders’ Supplies 
Interlaken Mills Cloth 
Monroe Binders’ Board 
Dupont Fabrikoid Distributors 


Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. Sam’! Slade, V.-P. 
Frank J. Dinges, Secy. 


























































5 a and Methods 






Interesting to Printing Executives 


How to Keep Ink—A pressroom 
foreman in a medium-size print shop 
writes us as follows: “I have a wall 
cabinet with a Yale lock for the stor- 
ing of inks, and I am responsible for 
its contents. The ink boxes are ar- 
ranged according to color; small signs 
back of the boxes state what may be 
found in front: yellow, red, brown, 
blue, green, etc. When a box is 
opened, the ink is taken from the top 
and the top smoothed out with the 
ink knife; no one is ever allowed to 
dig into the ink in the middle of the 
box. When the box is closed, an oiled 
piece of paper is spread over the top 
to prevent air from coming in con- 
tact with the contents. When a box is 
stored away containing extra dryer or 
mixed according to a certain formula, 
it is given a label with the formula or 
any other necessary information, as 
well as the date used and the job num- 
ber. When the ink in an opened box 
has been standing unused for three 
months it is used to mix with darker 
ink, so as to save as much of it as 
possible.” 


Should Forms Be Kept Standing?— 
In a recent copy of “Craftopics” of 
the Detroit Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, B. Arsoldy asks the above 
question and has the following to say 
about it: 


“Man; 


printers, having 2 list of 


steady customers with repeat orders, - 


try to save money for themselves and 


for the customer by keeping the com, 
position forms standing. 

“It does net take long for an ayer. 
age printer to accumulate three hup. 
dred to five hundred forms of varioys 
sizes, and I know several printers who 
have from five hundred to one thoy. 
sand and more standing forms on 
their shelves, some in packages, some 
on galleys, waiting for the customer 
to call with an order—and the cus 
tomer never comes. 


“This accumulation of type and ma 
terial does not appear on the cost 
sheets, because it is in the shop and 
classed as an investment, although a 
dead investment. No office ever keeps 
records of standing forms and how 
many times each form or a certain 
form has repeated itself in a certain 
time. No records are kept of how 
much type and material is actually tied 
up in each form. As the average 
standing form weighs about five 
pounds and figuring at the minimum 


for type and material at thirty centsa_ 


pound, it amounts to about a dollar 
and a half a form, so we readily can 
visualize what amount of money is 
tied up in a shelf of standing forms, 
and if a form becomes obsolete there 
is no way to tell which one it is. 


“Years ago I was working on the 
correction of railroad tariffs. The 
printer who handled this kind of work 
had on his shelves two thousand pages 
of tariffs waiting for a chance to b 
printed. These pages were set by 
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ee . sats 1 447° Howard Automatic and Foot 
Liquidating Used Pr inting Re aS 500.00 
Equipment 1 3em White Automatic and Foot Clamp x 
SE ee Pee ie J 
eee ree eee AC 1 36” Sheridan Automatic and Foot 

1 2/0 Miehle mit 3 phase Motor and Clamp—Motor _ ................... ER ASS 650.00 
60 cycle 220 vo trol 220 volt DC Seybold 3 Knife Bookt-immer................ 400.00 
aod BU Push "Button Control....... $2750.00 | ae Cc. & P. Hand Clamp 550.00 

0 ; an ARIES 5 EES : 

1 2/0 Michie te o20 vat 3’ phase 60 ! 32’? Acme Automatic Clamp and Motor 445.00 
Continuous —— urrent Motor Push 1 307 Oswego Hand Lever Cutter........... 250.00 
eyele alternating eae 220 volt equip- TYPESETTING MACHINES 
Button Control OF itton es Craig 1 Modet B pLinotyne, 3 Magazines, 5 _— 
me ‘ | Rae a eh : 
Gas Heater Se ier Pras $250.00 | Ludlow with Mats and Cabinet... 1650.00 

| Miehle ve 4 ys ee Same electrical 10 Monotype Sorts Cabinets, each............ 25.00 
SeuipMent 88 ABOVE me | nee ae ae. 

J oe with 2-56”" bars 2se.00 200 i, Metal Furnace ee 110.00 
an : a i our Column Casting Box.................-..... i 

1 40Y2x52 pombiantion reacstnd oo COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

e r ere ll EY 
, — = oxtail’ 1250.00 dl “Fanart, RRS. “Half Price 
| 34x48 same as = sesteeenecesenesnesseasacsenens gy = Line-up and Register Table ones 

| 25x33 sam@ aS ADOVE.............-.--------------- . BI sx ccanihsgsccsechcnras bok ates tle tite Saslsvgkp Siok sacs 3 

AUTOMATIC PRESSES 2 Job Press Roller Cabinets...................... 25.00 

1 Harris ” spnanaa Envelope Press, 450.00 Chases—Cylinder, onde Duplex Press 

VO El ......--.reccenerensesseceensrenerersncoterensertece : ases. 
1 Kelly Automatic Style B with elec- 2050.00 Large Quantity Big eee Your 
ical equipment canidnndsssptnteiibarbongnersthaneeses a equirements— iy . 

I Kelly Automatic Style B jogger deliv- MISCELLANEOUS BINDERY EQUIPMEN 
ery DC ae, one is........ ieee ! Lathem "A" Heavy, Duty Stitcher........ 278.98 
Miehle Vertica year 010)............... . 0. oston | ees . 

dime ue: mite Sa ee eee 
10x Ss. r we CUCté<“i<i‘ SSC eS SI er ee ee 3 

+ txts ot. — ve 1 oa. ge one Stitcher, 3 Stations, neice 

1 10x15 Miller Feeder only. yi See SEO > 

{ 12x18 ee te F meater pe. | — Foot Power Stitcher, '%4’" 70.80 

1 12x18 C. 4 er Feeder only. GRE SS e ; ; 

HAND-FED PRESSES { Boston Foot Power Stapler.................... 32.50 

1 14x20 C. & P. { 12x18 Golding. ! Tinning Machine, takes up 21/7 tins.... 25.00 

3 12x18 N.S. C. & P. 1 ttx!7 Golding. { Latham Paging Machine, Foot Power 100.00 

| 12x18 0.8. C. & P. 1 6Y2xl0 C. & P. Pilot. | Bracket Stripping Machine, Single 

3 10x15 N.S. C. & P. { 13x19 Colts Armory. Head, excellent working condition...... 600.00 

2 10x15 0.S.C.&P. 1 14x22 Colts Armory. ! Single Head Paper Drill........................ 150.00 

deen ot crann, ie fy 80.00 

an reasers, Jo hE aS i 

: eet we Mp ee BE Na casxtuaewincs 300.00 1 Heavy Duty Standing Press.................. 85.00 

| 20x30 Cutters and Creasers, John ! Rosback Rotary Crimper.......................... 50.00 
or aa ssedyansemierseceniloan 550.00 { Smythe Straight Needle Sewing Ma- 

CU WO aaa or tastttecettescakeines Site 750.00 
PROOF PRESSES 1 Power Driven Paging Machine, with 2 

| 17x25 Vandercook No. 17 with auto- nce mae. Dg _ ALND 250.00 
matic inking, grippers and trip.............. 300.00 { Liberty Mcdel 90 Serial No. 147 Sheet 

{ 11x25 Potter Proof Press with Pedestal 115.00 OR) RR eS Ae Ey Se 350.00 

: je | oe Proof ae = me 100.00 | Lafayette Single Fold Machine ‘ 
y allenge holler Proo ress S/S WIE BID eRe . Jane 
with Stand sessenncceesscseeesnsseseseeesccscasensersseresers 60.00 { Baum Folder (0x!5 2 Parallel Folds... 125.00 

| 10x30 C. & P. Roller Proof Press with 1 American Folder 17x22 Letter Fold 

I sist iene armen omeepnecerennmrscminentoee 35.00 for a No. 10 or No. 6% Envelope... 225.00 

| 9x27 Roller Proof Press without Stand 20.00 1 Anderson Single Fold Machine 18x30 50.00 

| 22x28 Washington Hand Proof Press.. 95.00 1 32x44 Dexter Jobber as is, 4 Right 

SAW T ME A 4 Folds .... SRA GF 150.00 

| Miller Universal with Router dig Saw 3 Portland Foot Power Punches with 2 
A-i" and Mato= Kaiba _... 395.00 Round Hole Heads and Guides 115.09 

| Miller Special Purpose Pedestal Type { Latham Foot Power Punch Miscellane- 

end Motor : 175.09 cus Round Hole, sizes of these Punches 

1C. & G. No. 2 Floor Demonstrator i gent Wee a. SaRNDRIDIPaR Se eRe 99.60 
with Motor, new price $375.09................ 315.09 | Latham 30” Power Punch with 2 pair 

| Richards Saw suitable for die cutting 125.00 pele Pacts Fw yg an assortment of 250.09 

_. PAPER CUTTERS 1 Wight Tatum 30” Power Punch with 

150” Sheridan Automatic and Foot an asscrtment of Round and Slot Hole 
Clamp—Motor a eee .... 1400.00 Dies, also Deep Throated Heads......... 200.00 

fa song Automatic and Foot rene.ee { Rachork 2497 Power a — oo 

EOE anna nnn anno nevnosnsnncnoneeronees . forater attachment, 2 Roun ole 
| 44" Holyoke Seybold Automatic and Dies, 2 Slot Hole Dies and Moter, 
Foot Clamp—Motor ss 1150.00 ai Mi ee 


THE TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
516 W. Congress Street 346 


1729 East 22nd Strect 


226 N. Clinton Street 
Cleveland, Oh‘o N. Clinton Str 


Chicago, II. 
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hand and it took a gsod man to set a 
page of tariff in twelve to fourteen 
hours. When the monotype machine 
made its appearance all these pages 
were killed 2nd new pages were set 
up when needed. These pages were 
kept until the job was delivered and 
accepted, that is two weeks; after that 
they were killed and sent to the melt- 
ing pot, save for a few exceptions. 


“With the job printer this habit still 
remains; he keeps forms from year to 
year, reprinting them occasionally. 


“If the printer for curiosity’s sake 
spent a day or two to unwrap the 
standing forms and proof them up, 
he would find that thirty per cent of 
his forms are obsolete, fifteen per cent 
belong to the customers that are cus- 
tomers no more, fifteen per cent are 
modified and each form needs to be 
corrected, probably with new type, 
which will look badly with the old one 
or need more time to revamp it than 
to set a new one, and figuring the 
time spent on changes with the time 
of distributing the old corrections, 
proofreading, proof submitting, etc., I 
wonder where the profit would come 
in; five per cent are in no shape to 
print from, with pulled letters, careless 
handling, and other incidentals; then 
will remain only thirty-five per cent of 
forms that are money-makers. 


“The question is, does it pay to 
have them standing? 


“In my experience I found that an 
average customer orders a_ three 
months’ supply, and if the form does 
not repeat itself at the end of that 
time it is more than likely that the 
form will never come back, or if it 


does come it will be modified and ° 


changed beyond recognition.” 


- a 

Standard Procedure in Book 
Composition—A_ program of stand, 
ardization of procedure in book com, 
position is now being worked out by 
a committee composed of representa. 
tives of some of the leading book 
manufacturers in the country, accord, 
ing to Phil Stift in the “Bookbinding 
Magazine” for July. This committee 
will endeavor to secure the CO-opera- 
tion of the publishers in adopting 
this trade customs schedule, which, it 
is believed, will prevent misunder. 
standings that have occurred in the 
past, many of which were due to the 
lack of generally accepted standards. 

An effort will also be made to ey 
tablish and gain acceptance for a 
standard basis for the preparation of 
manuscript, and to prepare and fur. 
nish to the publisher when desired a 
standard form of order blanks, de 
signed to replace the variety of forms 
now in use. 

Since no uniform basis of manw 
script preparation exists, a committee 
has been appointed to prepare a 
Manual of Style, which will be de 
signed to relieve the compositor of 
the uncertainty concerning manu 
script preparation, and to save the 
publisher from unnecessary expense 
resulting from the same cause. 

In as brief a form as possible, this 
manual will cover the various mat: 
ters which are essential to good copy 
preparation, and the manual will be 
made available to publishers and aw 
thors at very reasonable prices. 

New Job Press Guide—C. L. Welch, 
Pleasantville, N. J., has recently placed 
on the market the “Jiffy Stay-Put Job 
Press Guide” of novel design and 
construction. The body is made of 
rust-proof chromium plated 24-gauge 
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sheet steel and the tongue of Bristol 
steel clock spring. The strong points 
of this guide is its simple construc’ 
tion, flexibility in adjusting to posi- 
tion, absolute lock to packing, and 
low height to packing when used on 
presses equipped with automatic 
feeders. 

Standard Paper Specifications— 
B. M. Wehmhoff, technical director of 
the government printing office, ad- 
dressed a recent meeting of the Print- 
ing Industries Division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
on the use of technical specifications 


in the purchase of paper for printing — 
purposes. In this address Mr. Wehm- | 


hoff said among other things: 

“Practically all industries have 
standardized the purchase of their raw 
materials on the basis of technical 
specifications. The paper manufac- 
turer, for instance, buys his materials, 
such as pulp, rags, chemicals and dyes 
in this manner. Printing and binding 
is the only large industry in this coun- 
try today which does not buy raw 
materials on technical specifications. 
With the exception of the government 
printing office and a few other large 
consumers, the printers of this coun- 
try still purchase paper, their most im- 
portant raw material, by rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

“It is possible to form an impression 
of various samples~.of paper by look 
and feel, but it is impossible to deter- 
mine authentic cost values of relative 
quality, permanency and durability of 
different papers by any method except 
technical tests. The purchase of paper 
under such broad terms as bond or 
ledger, even when qualified by such 
terms as sulphite, rag, or rag content, 
will permit the delivery of paper of 














These Strong, Lightweight 
|} Trucks 


replace sta- 
tionary tables 
by the thou- 
sands. 





The open de- 
sign permits 
instant visi- 
bility. 

A boy or girl 
can move a 
full load eas- 
ily on large 
quiet casters 
that cannot 
fall out. 
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C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines—Bundling Presses 
3229 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO 
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Sharp Relief Embossing 
Effects in any 
color of 
colors. 

Write for 

Full Particulars 


Domore Process 


Corp., Ltd. 
608 So. Dearborn 
Street 
CHICAGO 
















Reduce Spoilage by Using 
‘=o Casper Grippers 


(Patented) 


on all job presses—hand 
feed or with Automatic 


Feeder. 


In use over 10 years. 

Sold on a 10 days’ trial money 
back guarantee. 

Write for Information and Prices. 


THE CASPER GRIPPER CO. 
509 Erie Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
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quality inferior to that desired or re- 
quired. For instance, there are many 
sulphite bonds on the market today 
which will not comply with the gov- 
ernment specifications for this grade 
of paper. There is probably an even 
greater difference in the qualities of 
rag papers containing the same per- 
centage of rag than in the case of 
sulghite papers, due to the difference 
in the quality of the rags used in their 
manufacture.” 


Standard Color Nomenclature— 
Arthur B. Tortman of the Federal 
Color Laboratories suggests in the 
“American Ink Maker’’ for March, 
1930, that a standard color nomen- 
clature or a dry color index be 
adopted for use among color manu- 
facturers, ink makers, and printers. 
Says he: 

“Conditions are rapidly changing 
in the printing ink field and we find 
here that ink manufacturers are gen- 
erally becoming more desirous of 
knowing just what they are Luying. 
This urge is founded on the fact that 
the printing ink business is becoming 
more competitive. The buyer of 
colors by knowing the type ef color 
he is purchasing has a better and 
more ready method of checking the 
market. If a color he is using has 
certain characteristics of light fast- 
ness, water bleed, etc., he is certain 
that the same type of color made by 
several color manufacturers has 
approximately these same character- 
istics. He can reduce the number of 
colors he purchases and also reduce 
his inventories by making one color 
do what three or four colors formerly 


did. If he knows the chemical and ° 


physical properties of each color he 


can readily pick out the color that is 
best suited for an ink he is trying to 
match without going through ap 
expensive and time wasting process 
of having the printer do the experi- 
menting for him. 


“We suggest that such an index be 
simple, easily understood and one 
that will be elastic enough to permit 
the insertion of new colors as they 
are developed. We also believe that 
this index should contain only the 
coal-tar or organic colors. Most 
inorganic colors like chrome yellows, 
English vermilion, lithopone, ultra 
marine blue, etc., are standard com- 
mercial names which designate a 
particular article, whose character. 
istics are generally known. However, 
it would be possible to incorporate 
these types of colors in the index 
along with coal-tar colors without 
making the index any more compli 
cated. For an index containing only 
coal-tar colors, the first identification 
will be a numerical one starting from 
1 and going on_ indefinitely. For 
instance ‘1’ will cover para reds, ‘2’ 
will cover lithol reds, ‘3’ toluidine 
reds, “30° will cover metanil yellow 
lakes, ‘50° will cover orange II lakes, 


etc. Then to separate the number we | 


add a dash (—). The next group 
will signify the approximate strength. 
Two zeros will indicate a toner, ‘20 
will indicate a color containing about 
80 per cent white and 20 per cent 
color. The last identifying character 
will be a letter which will be as fol 
lows: D—for a pigment dye (para 
red), both lakes or toners. S—soda 
salt of lakes or toners. B—barium 
salt of lakes or toners. C—calcium 
salt of lakes or toners. L—lead salt 
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of lakes or toners. T—tannic acid 


Advertise with these and tartar emetic salt of lakes 
SNAPPY BLOTTERS toners. P—phosphotungstic acid salt 
* Stegginene =>) Of lakes or toners. To designate , 
fore Te =| €| light lithol toner we would hay 
=| = 2-005 and its 20 per cent lake woulg 
be 2-208. A_ metanil yellow lake 
would be 30-00B and if precipitate 
on a base it might be 30-80B.” 












Keep your name constantly before 


printing buyers with ons eb marge . 

series—attractive and INEXPENSIVE : 

tae a The Leader Deckling 
We furnish, fresh every month, copy, M ac hine 

layout and cuts for two colors, complete, : 

ready for you to set and print. Supplied One of the outstanding new ma 

only to one printer in a community. chines recently made available for 


Other effective “Business Builders’’— 


folders, post-cards, house organs—for those engaged in converting, finishing, 
printers’ own use. Write today for folder. and printing of paper, is the Leader 
Deckling Machine, originally designed 

RIAD to deckle edge papeterie but which 

+ “« has since been accepted in many other 


DiRECTADVERTISING SERVICE _ lines. 
604W JacksonBlvd. CHICAGO Samples of announcements with one 
; mill deckle and one from this machine 
showed almost unbelievable results. 
FLOYD A. MAHL The possibilities of this machine are 
great, especially in the novelty adver- 
tisement field. 

One of the interesting features of 
the machine is its use with a laid stock 
of several colored plies. When cards 





Exclusive Agent 
For Wright Drilling, Punching 
and Perforating Machinery 
Michigan and Northern Ohio 


Warnock Diagonal and Toggle of this character are passed through 
Base in Michigan the machine, the upper plies are bev 
723 First St. Detroit, Mich. eled back, giving a beautiful bordered ° 


effect as well as a deckle. 








_Christmas Greeting 


Cards, Folders, — Coverwell t 


Printing Inky 


Letterheads 


52 pieces. Produced with Christmas design 
only (no text) especially for the printing 
trade. Not a box assortment. May be Jr 


ordered in quantities as des‘red. 
Samples and Full Particulars MANUFACTURED BY 


on Request gas oe “ ) 

“ Martin Driscoll & Co 4} 

Gartner & Bender pnp ) 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago : —— mn 
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Electrotypers, Nickeltypers 
Lead Molders 


Telephones Harrison 7185-7186 








725 S. LaSalle Street Chicago, IIl. 
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DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 





STOCK CUTS for Convention Announce- 
ments. Bulletins, Business Stationery on 
hand for immediate shipment. Send for 
catalog. Business Cartoon Service, 30 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





Re 
DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with o 
without creasing attachment. The Leg. 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc., P. O. Box 4 
Norwich, Conn. : 





MONOGRAM ALPHABETS for per- 

sonal stationery mfrs. Classy and differ- 

= Box 2523, Sta. ‘‘A’’., Minneapolis, 
inn. 





CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts, it is free, write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 














EMBOSSING COMPOSITION 


MICHENER’S EMBOSSING COMPOSI. 
TION, the best made. Try it. 317 Clinton 
Street, Grand Haven, Michigan. 











EQUIPMENT 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 





PRINTING BUSINESS, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. Kelly, Miehle Vertical—12x18, 
Portland punch, power stitcher, 34%- 
inch power knife, Hamilton dust-proof 
cases. Retiring from printing business. 
Cc. S. Burge, Puget Sound Bank Build- 
ing. Tacoma, Washington. 





FOR SALE — GROWING FLORAL 
Magazine. Carefully acquired circu- 
lation. Unusual opportunity for small 
publisher. Reason for selling, other 
business. Edwards & Andes, Honey 
Brook, Pa. 





FOR SALE—One-half interest in news- 
paper and job plant. Earned 15% last 
year. Population 20,000, growing. The 
Journal, Pocatello, Idaho. 








CALENDAR PADS 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for 
shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; write for sample books and 
prices. 








COMPOUNDS 


QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
l’OUND—Prevents offsetting, crystalliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harry J. Hodges, Northbrook, Ill. 








COLT’S ARMORY and Laureate Print. 
ing Press, late styles and models. Fully 
Monthly. 





FOR SALE—Harris S-7-L. 36x48 offset 
press. Automatic pile feeder and posgi- 
tive delivery. Press in fine condition. 
Address Automatic, Box 180, The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 








AMAZING PRICES 
on Rebuilt Equipment 


| Baum 55 Folder. 

| Eclipse No. 5 Folder (3 folds). 
Mentges No. #12 Folder, 17x22. 
Multicolor Press, like new. 

M-24 and Feed. 

Davidson friction feed. 

M-24 Autofede. 

Eclipse Air Feed, 19x25. 

Baum Pony Folder. 

No. 291 Baum Folder (4 folds), 19x25. 
No. 89 Liberty, 22x32. 

Rosback Distributor, 10x15. 

Rosback Distributor, 12x18. 

No. 5 Mentges Felder, 17x22. 

‘ No. 2 Mentges Folder, 14x21. 

All machines are complete with necessary 
motors. and all equipment, and are rebuilt by 
factory-trained men. 

We have other just as attractive bargains. 
W rite for particulars on your needs. 


MULTICOLOR SALES CO. 
421 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6100 F 
Check the items you are interested im 
tear out this ad and mail back to 
us for prices. 
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EQUIPMENT 


EQUIPMENT 





NSOLIDATION OF PA- 
DUE Pn = quick sale Cottrell 6 
pe rto press and motor, 10x15 Peerless 
re press and motor, Model A _ Inter- 
il with magazine and font of mats. 
Four col. 15 inch electric casting box. 
Address River News, Rio Vista, Cali- 
fornia, for price and particulars. 





NZING MACHINE, model 
Ae with 9-fold dusting and 
4-fold rubbing. Combined Olympia- 
Laco” with 16-fold dusting and 7-fold 
rubbing — built by Laco - Maschinen- 
Fabrik, Paul Tschentscher, Leipzig W. 
33, Josephstr. 29, Germany. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY ore Several 
Monotypes with all accessories, and a 
very large assortment of matrices. 
Offered at an extremely low price, for 
quick sale. Address K. L. M., care 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY. 





REBUILT MIEHLE PRESSES in nearly 
all sizes in stock for quick shipment. 
Over 55 years’ experience in rebuilding 
ptg. machy. Buyers in Central States 
send for list. Wanner Machy Co., 716 
S. Dearborn St., Chgo. 


FOR SALE—Carver Steel-Die Stamp- 
ing Press; will stamp maximum die 
44%x9. Equipped with ink saving device, 
good condition. $900. f.o.b. our plant. 
The Henderson Lithographing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MODEL 14 LINOTYPE, No. 18914, with 
three magazines and three molds; new 
alternate current motor. In daily use. 
Detroit Typesetting Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


WE BUY AND SELL everything in 
Standard, Obsolete and Amateur print- 
ing machinery, and material. Write 
wants. Thos. R. Bell & Co., N. W. 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—1 Acme Automatic cutter 
34 inch, automatic clamp, 4 piece back 
gauge, steel tape indicator, in first 
class condition. Very reasonable. The 
Fish Press, Glens Falls, N. Y 


INSERTING AND 

















MAILING MA- 


chines. 18,000 to 20,000 envelopes filled 
and sealed per day. Write for informa- 
tion, Collins-Martin Co., 343 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


FIRST $300 TAKES COTTRELL DRUM 
Cylinder Newspaper Press, 33x47, good 
running order. You dismantle. Kitz- 
miller & Co., Unityville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ONE HICKOK RULING 
machine. First class condition. Write 
American Sales Book Company, Ltd., 
Elmira, New York. 








ROTARY GATHERING TABLE, vari- 
able speed; cuts cost of gathering in 
half. Efficiency Bindery Table Co., 
12130 Eggleston Ave., Chicago. - 





THE LINOWRITER, a standard writ- 
ing machine with keyboard similar to 
Linotype, Intertype. $75. EMPIRE 
TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. 





GAS AND ELECTRIC SHEET HEAT- 
ers. Neutralizers and Humidizers. Low- 
est prices. Utility Humidizer Co., 239 
Centre St.; N. Y. City. 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer 
can be used with any press. C. B. 
Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








SHERIDAN SLITTER $75. Other used 
slitter bargains. Cameron Machine Co., 
61 Poplar. St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
liners, etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 








FOLDERS 





SMALL DEXTER FOLDER, good con- 
dition; minimum sheet 344 by 8%; 
maximum sheet 14 by 20; makes 1 
parallel fold, then 2 angle folds and 2 
parallel f«lds. Inquire FORT WAYNE 
PAPER BOX COMPANY, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 





LIBERTY MODEL 90 i6x22 three folds, 
motor $325 rebuilt. Automatic Eclipse 
14x19, $500. Model 89 22x32 Liberty re- 
built, $500. Hall 25x34, $375. J. L. Paul, 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





FOLDERS—Used, first class condition. 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia. 












Multiple Broach 
vertically rules 
slug-cast tables 
Linotype precast 
ruletarms excel 
Monadnock Chge. 
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GLUE POTS 


INTERNATIONAL GLUE HEATERS, 
made of solid copper, seamless, no 
soldered joints, lowest operating cost of 
any electric glue heater, all sizes. 
Write for circular. Liberty Electric 
Co., 34 W. North Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 











INKS 


GUARANTEED PRINTING INKS that 
need no doctoring to prevent offsetting, 
picking or mottling. My half-tone 
Black at $1.00 per lb. has no superiors. 
A. E. Gibson, Uphams Corner, Boston, 
Mass. 











KNIFE GRINDERS 





SEND US YOUR KNIVES, all kinds 

by mail or express. Dull or poorly 

sharpened knives cost money in more 

ways than one. 

Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 501 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 W 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 

John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in 
unoccupied territory for genuine en- 
graved and embossed stationery. Old 
tirm, liberal commission. We do work 
for the trade also. Send for estimates. 
Harper’s, 283-291 E. Spring Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 








FOREMEN AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
of Pressrooms may have FREE for the 
asking a handy pocket device. No obli- 
gation. State firm you are with when 
making request. Becker Printing Spec- 
ialties, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CITY AND MOUNTAIN PROPERTY 
and Cash on Intertype or Linotype and 
equip. C. N. Bidinger, 1180 S. Bdwy., 
Denver, Colo. 











OVERLAYS 


OVERLAYS THAT PRINT HALF- 
tones — A_ service unequaled. Will 
shorten your makeready time. Let us 
convince you. Chicago Overlay and Sup- 
ply Co., 422 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








FREE MANUAL, ‘‘How to Make Chalk - 


Overlays.’’ A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., 1518 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


———— 
RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED. 





ECONOMY PRODUCTS CoO., 
— ~ — of Quality, lentes 
slugs. 2 to point Elrod ¢C 
Harrison St., Chicago. ast, 125 W, 





ER 
PRINTERS SUPPLY SERVI 
finished rules, leads, slugs, giant 
Buy it as you need it. Western agen 
for the Margach Metal Feeder, 719 § 
Dearborn St., Chicago. . 
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SAW SHARPENING 


aaa 
SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three ¢5¢ 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each, We 
pay return postage. Larger than 4” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day receiveq 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 











SCHOOLS 


MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL — Both 
Linotypes and _ MIntertypes. Practical 
course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course, with keyboard, only 
$28. Learn Bennett’s system, the system 
he used to break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or now an 
operator. Bennett can _ develop your 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, 0. 








Unusual Bargains in High 
Grade Rebuilt Machinery 


Miehle Verticals, Kelley’s, Kluge 
Units in all sizes, 8x12 Peerless 
Units, Diamond Power Cutters, 
Seybold Cutters, Miehle Cylinders 
in all sizes, Chandler & Price 
gordons in all sizes, Colts and 
Universals, Stitchers and Punch- 
ing Machines. 


Wire or write for prices on items of ~ 
interest to you. 
These and other specials not listed 
above are offered subject to prior sale. 
Every rebuilt machine is backed by our 
guarantee as regards performance, con- 
dition, register and speed. Any of this 
equipment can be purchased on the de 
ferred payment plan. 
We also Represent Leading Manufac- 
turers in New Equipment. 


CHICAGO PRINTERS’ 
MACHINERY WORKS 
609 W. Lake St. CHICAGOAILL, 
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SITUATION WANTED 





ION MAN with thorough 
aa le of composition and press- 
wx desires to make other connections. 
At present employed. References. Ad- 
dress Box 187, care of THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS MONTHLY. 


———<—<—<———— 


NGING—EYELETTING—TAG 
— PATCHING 














NGING all kinds; tag patching, 
a caver or linen. Eyeletting, all 
sizes. Prompt service. No order too 
large or too small. Tag Stringers, Inc., 
1046 Webster Ave., Chicago. 











STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 





WE'D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock. 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave., Phone 
Westmore 0554, Los Angeles, Calif. 








WANTED 


A SMALL ACCURATE FOLDER that 
will make pamphlet fold of not larger 
than 12x18 stock. Economy Print Shop, 
San Bernardino, California. 











WIRE 


sENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE, 
Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. 
Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria. Ohio. 











TYPESETTING 


Periodicals, Newspapers, Books, 
Booklets Set and Made Up 
Catalogs and Price Lists, Tabular 
Matter of All Kinds 
THE BREITENBACH 
LINOTYPING CO. 

217 E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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=QuALITY CUTS 


——- 


Jp PUT LIFE IN YOUR PRINTING 
~~ CARRIED IN STOCK-- 


STORCK ART SERVIC 


53 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Entire Building Utilized for thal 
Manufacture of Rapid Rollers 
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Manufacturers of 


PRINTERS, OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH, 
NEWSPAPER, 
MULTIGRAPH AND RUBBER 


ROLLERS | 


Inventors of the Mercury Roller 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. | 


Federal at 246th Victory 3199 CHICAGO | 
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SAVE 


Gentlemen: 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


2—6/0 TWO-COLOR MIEHLES, 52x70’ bed, 
with Dexter suction pile feeders and extension 
deliveries. 

i—No. {| TWO-COLOR MIEHLE, 53x56” bed, 
with extensicn delivery. 

2—6/0 MIEHLES, 51!x68’" bed, one with Cross 
feeder and extension delivery. 

4—5/0 SPECIAL MIEHLES, 46x68” bed. with 
or without Dexter sucticn pile feeders and ex- 
tension deliveries, 

2—2/0 MIEHLES, 43x56” bed, with extension 

deliveries. 

2—No. | MIEHLES, 39x53’? bed. 

| 2—No. 2 MIEHLES, 35x50” bed. 

| 2—No. 3 MIFHLES, 32x46/" bed. 

| 2—No.4 FOUR-ROLLER MIEHLES, 29x41” 


hed. 
at CUTTER & CREASER, 51x68” 


JOB PRESSES 
2—Stvle “B’? KELLY PRESSES. 


2—10x15 New Series CHANDLER & PRICE 
JOBBERS. 

2—10x'5 New Series MILLER AUTOMATIC 
UNITS. 






































25 to 55% 


On Modern Pressroom and Bindery Equipment 


Every HOOD-FALCO installation is a huge saving 
and must satisfy the purchaser 








Before our erector is permitted to leave a Hood-Falco installation he must 
secure a release from the buyer testifying as to the performance of the ma- 
chine. The letter below is typical of hundreds we receive covering this point. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION, Chicago, Illinois. 


This is to tell you that the rebuilt Miehle you have sold and erected 
for us is performing most satisfactorily. We are delighted with the 
speed and quality of the work it has been turning out for us and we 
are expecting to order more equipment from you in the near future. 

Yours very truly, 


PIONEER PUBLISHING CO., 


River Forest, III. 


UNUSUAL OFFERINGS 


i—10x!5 Old Series CHANDLER & PRICE 
JOBBER. 

i—1!2x18 CRAFTSMAN UNIT. 

2—14x22 COLT’S ARMORY PRESS. 

i—14x22 JOHN THOMSON LAUREATE. 


CUTTERS 
i—57”7 OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, automatie 


clamp. 

a OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, automatic 
clamp. 

I—SEYBOLD LABEL DIE CUTTER. 

i—44” SEYBOLD POWER CUTTER, automatic 


clamp. 
FOLDERS 


Ii—DEXTER 189-A, 38x50’, with late style 
Cross feeder. 

1—ANDERSON JOBBING FOLDER, 25x38”. 

i—DEXTER FOLDER, 33x46’. 

Ii—HALL THREE-FOLD, 25x34”, 

i—ANDERSON SINGLE FOLD. 

i—Model ‘“‘E’”> CLEVELAND FOLDER, very new. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Miller Saw Trimmers Chapman Neutralizer 
Monitor Multiple System Chases 

Punch Warnock Base and 
Stitchers Hooks 


We furnish machines guaranteed, delivered and erected at any point. A regular stock of 
rebuilt cylinder presses of all sizes and miscellaneous equipment. 


Write, Wire or Phone Us 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


| New York Office Chicago Office Boston Office 
225 VARICK STREET 3438S. DEARBORN STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Walker 1534 Telephone Harrison 5643 


Telephone Hancock 3115 
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Cuts Your 
Folding Costs 
in HALF 


SPEEDY 














! 
40.000 Folded 
Booklets Per How 


The New 1930 Baum Auto 


Pastes and Folds at One Operation 


Eliminating Stitching. Does not crack nor mar the . 
delicate stock. } 


57 V4 15,000 sé! AN HOU | 
Only $1250 at factory, including Suction Fe 


2 Motors and Pump «7 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
615 Chestnut Street P hilacae 


J = 


A: Y 
The Quality (ty 
Folder scammer eee 
of America 
for Quality 
Folding 


Makes Folding Your Most “Profitable” Operation 





